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When was the /ast time you took a “snapshot”? 


ENTER ANSCO’S BIG $10,000.00 
“AMERICA AT PLAY’ COLOR CONTEST! 


Here’s your chance to win big money! 
Valuable prizes! Show us what you can do 
with story-telling pictures of children, folks, 
animals — the kind everyone likes to take for 
their family album! 


N 
GRAND PRIZE—FORD CUSTOM SEDA 


Value $1800 (Approx.) 


and Prize. - © © ; With the finest color film at your command .. . 
SrdPrize- - * © |... : : 


4th Prize - ao 
inch Camera, 

Sth Prize. secd teflon Case, 
L 5 "Set PLUS $200.00 

poner Choice. — 

¢ Your $39 . ‘s 

ras ronized & flex Comers me wish! See your dealer for FREE Contest Entry 

bs 2 * . | : 3 

5 ‘i a caer, ee oes Blank. Be sure to read RULES carefully, and get 


ccesso . / 

and Lens A of Your Choice. Value $342.45 going now! Only Ansco transparencies accepted — 
Merchandise Camera, Case 

amera, . 


7th Prize “eo — $100.00 Ansco 
r 


Ansco Natural Color . . . you now can win a cash 
award or any of the other 84 grand prizes. Enter 


today —and submit as many transparencies as you 


. & » ae entries of top 7 winners become property of Ansco! 
© £3.5 Synchro 
o 
and Lens heage Choice. NDISE 
° MERCHA 
a $100.00 IN ASO MERCHANDISE 


. 50.00 IN A 
3 Pree TOTAL PRIZES $10,000.00 


GET FREE ENTRY BLANK AT YOUR DEALER’S! 
CONTEST OPEN NOW—CLOSES AUG. 31, 1951 


CONTEST RULES 


(1) Only “human interest’ snapshots that te// @ story 
will be considered. Do not submit landscapes, views 
or still lifes 

(2) Contest is open co all residents of the Continental 
United States and Canada, except employees of Ansco 
their advertising agency, and their families CON 
TEST OPEN NOW —CLOSES AUGUST 31, 1951 
AT MIDNIGHT. No entry fee required 

(3) Any number of roll, sheet or 35mm color trans 
parencies made on Ansco Film may be submitted 
These must be accompanied by Entry Blank, and each 
entry blank must be accompanied by top panel of 
Ansco Color Film box (or reasonable facsimile) 

(4) Entry Blanks are obtainable free wherever Ansco 
Color Film is solc 

(5) Transparencies which have been published in, or 
accepted for publication, or are under consideration 
for purchase or other awards are not eligible 


care in handling entries, but cannot assume responsi- 
bility for loss or damage of Contest entries 


(10) Mail entries to Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y 
Canadian entries must be mailed to Ansco, Toronto, 
Canada 


FINAL CLOSING DATE: MIDNIGHT, AUGUST 31, 1951 
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To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 


GOERZ DAGOR 


DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 
Coated 

The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens perform- 
ance, the DAGOR combines in one lens — 

1. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat 

2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 

3. A long-focus lens when single element 

is used. 

It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undis- 
torted detail to the very corners of the film — 
for interiors, exteriors, commercial and amoa- 
teur work, scenic views, groups, banquets, 
color film, copying, enlarging. 

f:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 

f:7.7 3 focal lengths 14” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


Coated 
A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 
3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 35%” — 4%” — 614” 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. Coated. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 TO 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35 mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


(for process lenses) 
Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work. 


PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


} 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for — 

For Movie and Television. 


A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35 mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. Coated. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements 
or shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16 mm cam- 
eras. Fitting to other cameras upon special 
order. 

Sizes available now: 35 and 50 mm uncoated 
and 75 mm coated. 


GOERZ C-DOGMAR f:4.5 
focus 6” (150 mm) 


For Movie and Television. 


For long distance telephoto work with 35 mm 
and 16 mm movie cameras. Coated, in iris 
barrel, or “C” focusing mount for 16 mm 
cameras. 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES 
imported —now available — 


PANORTHO FILTERS 
in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yeitow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue. 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 
lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes 
to fit standard lens diameters, with accurate 
adjustable push-on rings. 


LOMARA POCKET MICROSCOPES 


For concentrated power of vision in your daily endeavors, whatever your vocation or hobby 
might be, for quick on the spot observation or examination of minute objects — 
3 models — in fountain pen shape 
Clip Lomara — magnifies to 120 times 
Another Lomara — magnifies to 50 times 

Ultra Lomara — magnifies to 460 times 
Lens sets, adjustable stand for either one, with stage, diaphragm, mirror reflector, electric 
light assembly, etc., available. Ask for literature. 














REMEMBER: 


For making first-class pictures Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 


given profitable satisfaction The C. P. GOERZ AM ERICAN 


over half a century OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Rolleiflex 


No greater satisfaction than to discover that the camera you 
purchased is everything you ever hoped for . . . a camera 

that gives you complete mastery over any photographic 
situation . . . one which is a boost to your pride because it is so 
widely used by foremost workers. 

This complete satisfaction can be yours by a little planning 
before you make your purchase! 

Just write down all the things you might expect in a camera; 
such as quick loading and film transport—sharp, easy focusing— 
lens and shutter equipment, etc. Also list all the types 

of work you will want to do; from fast-action shooting to 
indoor portraiture. 

Then buy the camera that exactly matches your specifications. 
You'll find yourself the proud owner of automatic 
ROLLEIFLEX... the camera that does so many things, so well 
See it at your dealer's today. 


Burleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PONDER & BEST, INC. 


1230 So. Grand Aves, Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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Your Prints, Please 
Gentlemen: 
For eight months. ve been in the 
hospital. Vl probably be here for an- 
other six months. I have tuberculosis. 
Keeping busy 12 hours a day without 
leaving bed can be a problem. Study 
ing photography is my solution. But | 
can neither handle a camera nor work 
in a darkroom. 
| can, however, participate in a few 
branches. One of these is photo oil 
coloring and retouching. | don’t mean 
“snapshot tinting.” My education and 
business backgrounds are in the fine 
fields, and I am 
than 


some flesh tint and lip color. 


and commercial art 


sure I can do better smear on 
Readers, can you send me that occa- 

sional enlargement which is “not good 
enough to show?” It’s probably more 
than good enough for me to practice 
on. High key, low key, soot and white 
wash, anything! I can’t promise, but 
if my results warrant it, Ill try to re 
turn the colored prints. 

Yours truly, 

Frank B. Whitney, Jr. 


St. Anthony’s Hospital 


Woodhaven 21, N.Y. 


Nudes Can Be Art 
Dear Sir: 

Of dear Mr. Blough, who doesn’t 
like nudes and “can’t see where it is 
Art,” 1 would like to inquire as to his 
opinion of such illustrious names as 
Velasquez. Titian, Rubens, Renoir (to 
name but a few)—all of whom did 
think that the unclothed female form 
was a suitable subject for works of art. 

Perhaps Mr. Blough had his tongue 
in his cheek when he wrote the letter. 

Julian B. Grafa. 
1309 Seventh St. S.E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Does Anyone Know? 
Sirs: i 

In looking thru the bound back is- 
sues of your magazine, I came across 
an article by a Will D. Moore in the 
1923 volume page 291 or 391. The 
title of the article was. “The Boy a 
Subject for the Nude,” in which he 
mention of interesting 


made some 
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positions of the films themselves, but it 


does bring the homologons 


senaratinne aft 


camera studies by a Baron Von Gloe- 
den made in Sicily some years ago 
and published in a photographic jour- 
nal at that time which places the time 
of this work some years before 1923. 

. . . | wish to either contact this 
Will D. Moore if he can be located or 
wish to know how, if possible, I can 
find of Von 


Gloeden . 


these camera studies 
Fred H. Secord 


Dallas. Texas 


Paging Will D. Moore!—Ed. 

Ayes and Nays from India 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations for maintaining such 
a high standard in your magazine. | 
have liked the editorials, salon judging, 
article, “Proper Facial Expression,” 
and the salon AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Why are the interesting features, 
“Talking Photography Morten- 
son” and “People into Portraits.” no 


section in 


with 


longer seen? I'd like to see an article 
on the problems of portraiture in each 
issue. 

Will readers please write to this 
keen 


change ideas, books, magazines and 


amateur photographer to ex- 
so on? 

Yours faithfully, 

J. K. Verma 

Jagat Pura Street 
Hoshiar Pur (PB) 
India 


Japanese Cameras? 
Sir: 

I have read just about all the pho- 
tographic magazines yet I have 
never seen any mention of Japanese 
cameras. 

There are roughly two million Army, 
\ir Force, Navy and Marine personnel 
in the Far East. ... Many will return 
with Japanese cameras. 

Their lenses, in the opinion of the 
few experts I’ve spoken to, are superior 
Japanese 
lenses are ground by hand. The Ger- 


to the German lenses. 
mans used machines to turn out theirs. 
| know that many engineers insist ma- 
chines produce the most accurate re- 


sults. To this I say, “Come to Japan 


magnifier to do it. 
ee de. 


and see for yourself.” 

| know one GI who took 10 Japanese 
cameras back to the States. In Japan 
you can buy a complete outfit for $40. 
That price includes a camera with 3.5 
lens. a 1/200 speed light meter and 
flash attachment. In the States. com- 
parable equipment and taxes would 
run to at least $100, maybe more. 

GIs in Europe and Asia will return 
stateside with many new ideas. 

I should enjoy hearing ideas and 
suggestions | may pass on to my bud- 
dies. 

Sincerely, 
Felix Astruck 

Please address answers to Mr. Astruck, 
c/o AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Vr. {struck, please send your address to 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Japanese cameras also are becoming pop- 
stateside. We would like to hear 
from more readers who own and use them 


ular on 


so we can pass on their experience.--Fd. 


Best in America! 

I appreciate seeing modern, master- 
ful and significant work by the best of 
the newer photographic generation, es- 
pecially the Minor White article. If it 
is accompanied by work of the mod- 
erns, it will induce me to wait, tongue 
hanging out, for further issues. 

To summarize: I am greatly pleased 
with the new layout and the new edi- 
torial policy of showing the best photo- 
graphic work, documentary and neo- 
pictorial. Your magazine is the best 
in America! 

Ted Proske 
1348 Humboldt 
Denver, Colorado 


Photographers Are One Race 
Dear Sir: 

The discussions on “New Standards 
for Photography” and “What Is Mod- 
ern Photography” in the March issue 
are highly interesting. AMERICAN Puo- 
TOGRAPHY is a most refreshing and 
welcome change from the great num- 
ber of stereotyped, lifeless journals of 
photography that are published all 
over the world today. 

Your invitation to discuss some of 
the controversial subjects of photog- 
raphy has reached this distant country. 
India or little in- 
deed. For, photographers are one race 
and photography their happy world. 

R. R. Ganguli 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, 
French India 


America—matters 





Look at this and you will see a tall narrow 
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The Stereo Window 

HE PROBLEM OF THE STEREO window 

is one which seems to make a lot 

of trouble and cause much discus- 

sion, but the importance of the subject 
does not warrant such attention. 

It is often said that the “window” must 
be in the nearest foreground location, that 
is nearer than the nearest object in the 
photographic field, and this is stated as a 
law. Stereograms are criticized and thrown 
out of exhibitions because the window is 
not placed according to this law. This is all 
utterly ridiculous because the window place 
ment is purely a matter of individual taste 

| could easily compare the window with 
the mounting of a planar print. You can 
mount an 8x10 inch print upon a 14x17 or 
upon a 16x20 mount as you prefer. You 
might use either size if indicated as stand? 
ard for some one exhibition. You also might 
crop your picture to a square form or as 
a circle or even as an oval, according to 
your own decision as to the requirements 
of that individual composition, and you 
would violate no “law” of composition In 
fact odd shapes including leaves, hearts 
and the like have been used. Of course 
we may question the taste of the user, but 
| certainly cannot cite any rule against 
such practice. It is purely a matter of taste. 

In stereo, I have seen stereograms with 
the window deliberately set back of the 
principal object and with the masking so 
controlled that the principal object actually 
extends through and past the window. That 
is, it appears as if it were protruding into 
a window in an opaque black wall. Cer- 
tainly this technique does increase the 
spectacular relief of any object such as a 
flowering plant or limb of a tree. 


What Is the Window? 


But, in case you have not yet encoun 
tered the great window war, perhaps it 
would be better to explain just what it 
is. For a simple thing it can be most 
confusing. 

The fundamental characteristic of stereo 
is the definite separation of planes, the visi 
ble space relationships, the roundness and 
relief of solid objects. This is often de 
scribed as though one were looking through 
a window at the actual scene. The window 
mentioned is the window in question. In 
viewing any stereogram in a viewer, there 
is the definite visual effect of looking 
at the scene depicted through an opening 
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in a dark wall. The effect is far less defi 
nite when the pictures are projected. Most 
people casually accept this window as being 
nothing more than the opening in the 
viewer, but this is not true at all. The 
actual viewer apertures are, in modern in 
struments, hardly visible. They are often, 
in fact, not visible at all. The window has 
no more tangible existence than the rest 
of the scene, and it is under the control 
of the same psycho-visual laws as is the 
picture itself, 

Therefore, to that extent, vou and LT may 
recept the fact that the window is part of 
the stereogram and that the window may 
be varied in different stereograms at the 
will of the maker 


Production of Window 


The preduction of the window in any 
desired plane is more easily understood 
if you have access to an old-fashioned par 
lor stereo view, the paper print upon 
cardboard 

If you will measure the distance between 
two homologous images of some object in 
the far distance, you will obtain the value 
of the actual stereo base used. This will 
probably be between 80 and 85mm. And 
now for the benefit of the newcomer to 
stereo: 

First of all, accustom yourself to making 
measurements in millimeters and centime 
ters. It is far more convenient than using 
1/16 or 1/32 inch fractions, and it is the 
method normally used in all laboratory 
work 

Second: The “stereo base” is the distance 
between corresponding points In stereo 
(often mistakenly called identical points). 
[his may be from center to center of the 
camera lenses, the center to center distance 
of the viewer lenses, the distance between 
corresponding “infinity” images in the pic 
ture and the like. In modern stereo, the 
normal base is generally accepted as 65mm, 
although 63 is also used 

Third: Homologous images are the two 
images of the same object as seen in the two 
unit pictures which make up a stereogram 
It is more usual to speak of “homologous” 
points” as whole object images are usually 
too large for accurate measurement. For ex 
ample, the tip of the spire of a distance 
church tower would give two homologous 
points which are excellent for measuring 
purposes. 

Now that vy have made the first meas 


ent between two homologous points and 
e found the base, which we shall as 
to be 84mm (the old parlor views 
greater than normal bases), vou next 
measure between two homologous points 
in the foreground. You will probably find 
this distance from five to 10mm less than 
for the distant object. We shall assume 
the foreground homolegous distance to be 
75mm, 

Now if you measure other homologous 
distances between these extremes, you will 
find that the farther the original object 
was from the camera, the greater is the 
homologous distance. 

Stereoscopic drawings are based upon the 
principle. One drawing is made, then a se¢ 
ond is made and, as the object is supposed 
to be nearer the camera, the lines of the 
drawing are drawn toward those of the 
opposite picture. 

You may accept as fact, that the nearer 
any object in any stereogram, the less will 
be the homologous distance. This is even 
true of integrated stereograms because there 
is an effective homologous distance, a dif- 
ferential factor, concealed by the nature 
of the stereogram, but important neverthe 
less. 

It is perfectly obvious that if the window 
obeys this rule it will be located in accord 
with the homologous distances as measured 
between corresponding sides. That is, if the 
window is to be nearer than anything in 
the foreground, the distance between the 
two left edges of the pictures must be less 
than the foreground homologous distance: 
in the example I cited, you could provide 
the window with separations of 73mm, and 
vou would place the window nearer the 
eves than the nearest object which has a 
homologous distance of 75mm. 

When | speak of a window I speak of 
an intangible just as when I speak of a 
hole Both the window and the hole are 
identified by their boundaries, not by any 
inherent quality of the thing itself. Thus 
the “window” may be produced by super 
imposed opaque masks, or in the case of a 
paper print, the trimmed edges of the two 
pictures will provide it. However in modern 
stereo, | will assume that the window re 
sults from the relationship of the two aper 
tures in the mask used. 

Now I come to a confusing point. The 
windows must have their corresponding 
sides separated by less distance than the 
images of the nearest objects. 

lo reduce the confusion as far as possible, 
assume that a modern, 35mm stereogram is 
being prepared. The stereo base and_ the 
homologous separation for distant objects 
is 64mm. The nearest object has a homolo 
gous separation of 62mm. Therefore the 
window should have a separation of 61 or 
61.5mm 

The first thing which occurs to me is to 
shorten the mask, so I cut a piece out of 
the center 2mm wide, and so reduce the 
separation of the windows (mask apertures), 
but at the same time I reduce the near point 
homologous separation to 60mm. I have 
simply brought the apertures nearer to 
gether without making their separation less 
than that of the near object! 
to mask off Imm 


r sides of both apertures, (left 


The correct precedure 


aperture, right side of right 


loes not alter the relative 
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positions of the films themselves, but it 
does bring the homologous separations of 
the apertures to a lesser value. 


Window Mounts 


It is customary for masks to be provided 
for mounting stereograms in two types, one 
for average distance and one for close-ups. 
It will be found upon measurement that the 
close-up mask has apertures which are nar- 
rower than the average. However it is com- 
monly thought that these close-up masks 
simply have the films nearer together. At 
the same time, it is true that there are 
commercial mounts (Perma-mounts) made 
which have the film apertures (not simply 
the mask apertures) set at three different 
distances. Note that this does not affect 
the window, nor is it so intended. These 
mounts displace the film bodily, in order 
that distance, average and close-up shots 
may be differentially mounted so that com- 
pensation is not required when projecting. 
These two devices so similar to superficial 
examination are produced for two wholly 
different reasons. 

The window mask is made to provide a 
visual orientation of the window relative 
to the subject; the vari-spaced mounts are 
made to meet a_ specific condition en- 
countered in stereo projection. 

It may be significant however to add 
that several amateurs have purchased the 
projection mount under the impression they 
were getting the close-up window, yet they 
have not become aware of the error! That 
in itself is a most candid commentary upon 
the real importance of this window which 
has caused so many minor battles. 

The stereo world is perhaps equally di- 
vided. We have no over-all statistics, but in 
our own acquaintance the pro-window group 
is considerably smaller than the other side. 
But to be generous we will say there is 
about a 50-50 division. If the window actu- 
ally were important, or rather if it really had 
the importance usually assigned to it, this 
could not be true. A truly fundamental 
principle cannot be ignored without detri- 
ment to the result. 

But the window does have considerable 
importance in quite another aspect. It was 
mentioned that sometimes the window is 
placed where it will to some extent inter- 
fere with the plane of some prominent ob- 
ject. When used in this way, as a positive 
rather than a negative element of the 
picture, it can become a very strong ele- 
ment, and one which can no more be over- 
looked than any ether part of the picture. 
But this strong, positive use is the very 
one against which the traditionalists con- 
stantly warn us. If you will try the experi- 
ment, that is of placing the window back 
into the picture, you will be well rewarded. 
The catch is that it is not as easy as it 
seems, for you will have to mask out, upon 
the film itself, with opaque and you will 
have to break this mask every time some 
part of a nearer object overlaps the edge 
of the window. . 

You see, if there is a wall some two feet 
farther away than a rose bush, that wall 
cannot very well hide a rose stem which 


extends within its border, and that is just 
what you would have with a straight mask. 
So when you come to that close-up object 
which comes through the mask edge, you 
and use a 


must simply work around it... 
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magnifier to do it. 

Although there is no reason to accept the 
dictum regarding the conventional place- 
ment of the window, it will be seen that 
the window factor does have importance. 
It does exist, and whether it is placed at 
infinity or in the near foreground, it must 
occupy some definite position in space if 
the stereogram has been prepared cor- 
rectly. If the two pictures which compose 
the stereogram do not correspond, within 
the limits of stereo fusion, there will be 
“ghost images” at those sides where cor- 
respondence does not exist. This is as true 
of the top and bottom as of the sides, al- 
though the discrepancy of top or bottom is 
no more than a visual blemish; it does 
not affect the orientation of the window 
in space. 

Therefore the well-made stereogram does 
have a window at some distance. If the 
two unit pictures are far out of correspond- 
ence, the discrepancy will be too great for 
fusion and the ghost side bands will persist. 

However it must be remembered that 
stereoscopic vision necessarily involves dou- 
ble vision or diplopia, and the degree of 
doubling depends upon the apparent dis- 
tance of the object. Thus when you look 
at a nearby object, another object at in- 
finity will appear double and vice versa. 
So, if the window is set for the very near 
foreground, transferring attention to the 
distant background will necessarily produce 
side bands, but when vision is transferred 
to the foreground again, the side bands will 
shrink almost to invisibility. 

You will often hear stereograms criti- 
cized because these side bands are present. 
This is justified when the side bands are of 
excessive width and if they persist regard- 
less of the plane of visual attention. But 
usually the criticism is levelled at a _per- 
fectly normal slide and serves only to in- 
dicate the lack of stereo knowledge on the 
part of the critic. 


Side Bands Are Necessary 


It is impossible to make a stereogram with- 
out side bands. If there are no side bands 
visible at any time it means that the stereo- 
gram has no relief. It may be a_stereo- 
photograph of a flat object such as a page 
of a newspaper or it may be a false stereo- 
gram made of two identical images. If it is 
a true stereogram, not only will there be 
side bands but these side bands will vary 
in width as the point of attention shifts 
from plane to plane. It is perfectly easy to 
make a stereogram which exhibits no side 
bands as long as vision remains fixed upon 
some one specified object (the window will 
then occupy the same plane as this object), 
but as soon as vision shifts to an object 
nearer or farther, the side bands appear. 

Thus a study of the window reveals the 
physical mechanism of stereo relief. Se- 
rious students can perform other experiments 
to demonstrate the fact that the separation 
of the two pictures in toto has little effect 
upon relief; it is only when the relative 
positions of images within the pictures are 
changed that changes in relief appear. 

Cut two strips an inch wide from an old 
parlor stereogram. Mount these upon ad- 
jacent ends of two new mounts. Make a 
sub mount upon which these two can slide 
and mark the position of normal separa- 
tion (that which the strips originally had). 











Look at this and you will see a tall narrow 
stereo picture. While looking, pull the two 
apart. At the instant of motion you will 
see a disturbance of spatial dimensions, 
but this is not permanent. As soon as the 
motion stops, the stereogram resumes its 
original appearance. There will eventually 
be a separation at which the eyes can no 
longer fuse the images, and when this 
point is reached, the eyes swing back to 
normal and a dual image is seen with a 
relatively large separation between the two 
images. 

Most people find it easy to retain fusion 
when the pictures are moved nearer to- 
gether but of course the physical print and 
mount prevent a very close spacing even 
when the strips are reduced to a width of 
less than an inch. 

Thus, the actual spacing of the two pic- 
tures as wholes, produces little permanently 
visual effect; it is only when some indi- 
vidual components of the picture are dis- 
placed in relation to other components 
that the positive spatial relationships are 
changed. 

Try Trimming Prints 

In short, once a stereogram has been 
made, it is impossible to produce any prac- 
tical change in its stereo values other than 
the control of the window plane. 

As suggested earlier in this article, the 
window may be produced by trimming the 
paper prints (when such a stereogram is 
being made). The trimmed edge forms 
the side of the window. There are formulas 
for determining the window, but such 
elaborate technique I leave to the stereo 
savant. You can do very nicely if you use 
a simple finder frame. This is a frame which 
has the height of the finished stereogram, 
but whose width is than the normal 
base of the stereogram. If the base (homolo- 
gous separation at infinity), is 85mm, then 
the finder would be perhaps 75. 

The stereo pair is laid down and tem- 
porarily secured to a base such as a draw- 
ing board to which is attached a ledge 
against which the bottom edges of prints 
and mask may be set to preserve the com- 
mon base. The mask is placed over the 
left picture so that the image of the near- 
est object lies just to the left of center. 
Mark this position. 

Then transfer the frame to the right pic- 
ture and place it so that the image of that 
same nearest object lies just to the right 
of the vertical center line. Mark this: posi- 
tion. Now trim the two prints, and mount 
permanently. 

You will only use the frame once or 
twice. You will soon see that the principles 
are too simple to make the frame necessary. 
You will see that to move the window for- 
ward you simply trim from the left of the 
left picture and from the right of the right 
picture. Of course, all of these instructions 
have been given with regard to the trans- 
posed stereo pair ready for viewing, not to 
a direct print from an untransposed nega- 
tive. 

Most amateurs who work with paper 
prints use some kind of illuminated work- 
ing base such as an illuminating drawing 
table or a retouching desk. The two prints 
are superimposed so that the homologous 
near distance images are aligned. Second 
the prints are shifted so that the left-near 
image is slightly to the left of the right- 
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Let's talk Dollars and Sense 
Stereo Photography 


about 








Because only the Realist offers you a 





completely integrated system of stereo photography 
-..- Camera, viewer, projector and accessories 
of the finest quality ...the Realist is your most 
economical stereo camera to buy and operate 





The Realist system. A closely inte- 
grated method of taking the pic- 
tures, mounting the slides and view- 
ing or projecting is necessary for 
best results in stereo photography. 
Because only the REALIsT can give 
you this completely matched engi- 
neered equipment, it’s your best 
long-run stereo camera buy! 


Best use of film. The REAuist estab- 
lished a standard stereo frame of 22 
mm x 23 mm because the square is 
the accepted classic shape for stereo 
for a number of highly technical 
reasons. In addition, it provides for 
a greater economy of operation — 
giving REALIsT owners 16 stereo 
pairs per 20 exposure roll, 29 pairs 
per 36 exposure roll of standard 35 
mm film. 


Planned accessories. Compare the 


REALIST camera and accessories with 
any other make. You'll find they’re 
scientifically designed to assure uni- 
formly outstanding results every 
time — to give you more good pic- 
tures on every roll of film. 


Realist has not raised its prices. 
When the Stereo-REALIstT first went 
on the market in 1945, the camera 
was priced at $162.50 and the view- 
er was priced at $19.75. In spite of 
constantly increasing costs of ma- 
terials and labor, these prices have 
not been increased! You can pur- 
chase your REALIST camera and ac- 
cessories today for exactly the same 
price you’d have paid six years ago! 


You'll like owning a Realist. Stop 
in at your REALIsT dealer’s today and 
ask him to show you some REALIST 
pictures. You'll be amazed at their 


glorious natural color—and at their 
apparent, living, breathing, true-to- 
life THIRD DIMENSION! You'll 
want a REALIST camera — you'll en- 
joy owning a REALIST camera — be- 
cause dollar for dollar, the REALIST 
offers you more camera and acces- 
sory quality, more versatility in use, 
more economy of operation and finer 
results than any other camera — 
anywhere. See your REALIsT dealer 
today. 

Davip WuiteE Co., 303 West Court 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


sremroli@alisl 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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near Third, the bases are aligned 


and the prints secured top and bottom with 


image. 


adhesive tape (removable). The prints now 
their trimmed 
upon a trimming board which has 
carefully squared up. The prints are then 
mounted, and the 
than any part of the subject. 


have sides simultaneously 


been 
window will be nearer 

Whether you want to conform to conven- 
tion or not, it is advisable that you perform 
such experiments. They are interesting, and 
they do more to give you an insight into 
fundamental than any 
amount of reading can do. 


stereo principles 


Experiments 


Most of the users of stereo cameras today 
are interested only in making attractive 
this they resemble the 


camera users, and | 


pictures. Ir great 


army of cannot criti- 
cize the point of view. 

For those who do wish to experiment in 
highly advisable that the old 
parlor stereoscope or one of the less ancient 
used. For the labora- 
several folding 
stereoscope available including those used 
available as 
surplus. In any event the stereoscope should 


stereo, it is 
box stereoscopes be 


tory there are types of 


by the armed forces and now 
(a) be capable of being used with prints 
on paper not smaller than 2x2 inches (2x4 
for the should 


be of open construction or be provided with 


pair) ; (b) the stereoscope 
a reflector for viewing opaque paper prints; 
(c) the stereogram 
made that odd 
eight inches 
The last requirement can usually be added 
by the use of cardboard strips and scotch 
tape, or a more 


should be so 
three to 
accommodated. 


carrier 


size mounts from 


long may be 


permanent construction be 


used if desired. 
have 


should 


instruments, 


The serious experimenter 
one of the simpler ophthalmic 
such as the Keystone Telebinocular, of rigid 
all metal construction and provided with a 
either 
There is a special car 


carrier to accommodate single- or 


two-piece mounts, 
rier for the instrument named, which sepa- 
simultaneously and 
symmetrically and which is provided with 
direct calibrated separation 

Nothing has been said about the camera 
good reason. Although 
cameras in this country have 
been loaded with anything other than color 
film, they do excellent work with any stand 
ard 35mm film. For experimental work, the 
camera is loaded with a good black-and 
white film and processed in the usual man- 
ner. These 


rates two-piece mounts 


reading, scale. 


tor a very most 


stereo never 


negatives are then enlarged, and 
the paper enlargements used for the experi 
mental work. 

As miniature cameras have the same nor 
mal base as the larger ones, the parallax is 
normal. If the miniature negative, 22x24mm 
in size is enlarged 3x, the picture will be 
66x72mm. If the 
focal length, the viewer 
of 104mm. This is near 
6x13 viewers. If the enlargement is 5x, the 
picture will be 110x120, and this must be 
cropped down to less than 75mm in width 
but it will then be suitable for a 
focal length may be 


serious 


lens 35mm 


should 


camera was 


have one 


enough for most 


175mm 


and viewed without 


distortion in 200mm 
focal length 


ments upon the performance of your 35mm 


viewers up to 
Thus you can base your experi 


camera indulge freely 


than if you were using expensive color film 


and you can more 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRA- 
PHY presents some familiar names and 


This month 


some new ones. Long-time readers will 
probably be most familiar with the 
name of Dr. Joseph Friedman, whose 
articles on color and photographic re- 
views have appeared in our pages for 
many years. A research scientist who 
has worked in the development of 
many color processes, Friedman is also 
the author of History of Color Photog- 
raphy. He has prepared a paper for 
our readers on the theory of the latent 
image, and the first installment, begin- 
ning the history of its utilization and 
the first speculations about it, begins 
on page 484. 
* * . 

The name of Jack Stellwagen, who 
contributes the article on “How to Get 
Good _ Black-and-Whites 


Color Transparencies,” 


Your 
also ap- 


from 
has 
peared on our pages before, the last 
time as the translator of Marta Hoepff- 
ner’s article on our 
February issue. In addition to teach- 


solarization, in 


ing languages (and serving ex-officio 


as AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY’s trans- 
lator from all known languages) , Stell- 
wagen is an active photographer and a 
contributor to many salons. 

* * . 

Food photography is the specialty of 
a few studios, and like other special- 
ists food photographers have developed 
many “tricks of the trade” to make 
food appear especially appetizing in 
their shots. We are fortunate in having 
such a specialist disclose some of these 
tricks for our readers. Becker Cathell 
is chief photographer for General 
Mills, and you have seen some of his 
pictures illustrating food columns and 
in promotional material issued by his 
firm. His article is on page 469. 

* * * 

Jack Wright’s article on the work of 
Glen Fishback in “Making Abstracts 
from Nudes” is on page 481. Jack is 
one of the most prolific writers in the 
photographic field as 
noted for turning out 


well as being 
scores of fine 
prints each year. And all this as an 
avocation. 


NEXT MONTH 


As this issue is going to press, the 
office is stacked with the entries fon 
our 3lst Annual Competition. Next, 
month is, traditionally, the month 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY presents the 
prize winners to our readers. The win- 
ning prints will be announced and re- 
produced. 

Many of the entries have already 
been opened to give our office staff a 
chance to number them and set up 


the bookkeeping system necessary to 
handle many hundreds of prints. While 
our official judging is still two weeks 
away at this writing, a glance at the 
entries as they are opened has made 


our staff very happy. There are many, 
many good prints. (But why are so 
many photographers so careless about 
packing prints properly?) See the win- 
ners next month and other good prints 


from the entries all next year. 


The judges for this year will be 
Arthur Seigel, noted photographer. 
whose work has appeared in Life and 
many other publications and whose 
article on the history of documentary 
photography appeared in our January 
issue; Walter Rosenblum, also a well- 
known photographer and instructor at 
Brooklyn College; and George B. 
Wright, editor of AMERICAN PHOoTO®- 
RAPHY. 

e * 7 

Next month will also see another 
article by Minor White, several helpful 
technical articles and our usual array 
of popular regulars. 

You will be especially interested in 
the September AMPuorTo article, “How 
to Control Contrast,” by Clarence 
White and Jarvis Woolverton Mason. 
Also, “A Lesson in Lighting” by Wil- 
lard Jones. 











PSA Convention Set 
For October 10-13 


Preliminary information on the PSA 
Convention, October 10-13, in Detroit, 
Mich., as announced by Miss Doris 
Martha Weber, Cleveland, PSA pictori- 
al program chairman, includes a num- 
ber of outstanding speakers. 

Yousuf Karsh will demonstrate his 
technique in portraiture. Maurice Ta- 
bard, chief photographer for the 
French Harpers Bazaar, will lead a 
section on creative photography. 

In the color division, Fred Bond, 
author of a number of books on color 
photography, will give tips on color 
composition. Roger Ross will explain 
the difficult subject of color duplication. 

More details will be published in 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY as these are 
announced by the pictorial and tech- 
nical divisions. 


Contest Offers $875 


For Best Dog Photos 


A total of $870 will be awarded to 
the winners of the dog pavto contest 
sponsored by Gaines Dog Research 
Center, New York. 

Prizes will be awarded for unmount- 
ed black-and-white pictures: a dog and 
child or dogs and children. Camera 
club members and_ individuals will 
compete in separate classifications. 

For more information, write to the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, Wek 





Packed with hundreds of sensational 
bargains—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. 
Write for your free copy today to 
Central Camera Co. 
Dept. 1H, 230 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, It 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 





EUROPEAN ART STUDIES 
Imported French, Australian and 
English camera studies of _ the 
male and female figure. These 
excellent works are now avail- 
able. Invaluable to artist, sculp- 
tor and photographer. INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER: Four large 
(9”x 13”) photographic figure 
studies, suitable for framing, 
plus big ILLUSTRATE ro- 
chure and price list, $1.00. 

v HOUSE OF RABACH 
1121 New Hampshire, N.W., Room 810-C 
Washington 6, D.C. 


see" anF/3.9 Twin Lens 
Focusing Reflex for’ 39” 


ekta 


24x 2% 
Look anywhere . . . go anywhere—there simply isn’t a 
camera in the whole wide world that compares in solid 
value with the German-made Reflekta! You get 12 
album-size 2% x 2% exposures on 120 film. The fast, 
hard-coated F/3.5 Meritar lens is coupled with a coated 
F/3.5 focusing lens in a helical mount. You compose and 
focus directly on the ground glass . . . see the picture in 
its exact size, just as it will be recorded on the film. You 
get built-in flash synchronization . .. a 4-speed shutter 
.».@ handsome all-metal body. Yes—color . . . black and 
white ... superb enlargements . .. night and indoor 
photography—everything is at your fingertips with the 
Reflekta. And at the lowest price in history for a camera 
of this quality! Price fair traded, fed. tax. incl. 


BUILT IN 
FLASH 


fe) \ REFLEX ) | 
SS) FOCUSING 


For further information and name of nearest dealer, write Dept. ar.2 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 27 Fifth ave. - N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








Glamour Photos of Exquisite 
Hollywood Beauties 
16 Photos for $1.00, 40 for $2.00 ) 
sung AZ 
Dept B Send Cash or M.O.--No C.O.D.s Please 
T. C. DILBECK Box 247, La Tijera Sta., Los Angeles 43 





They’re Here - the New Photograms! 


imported from England — Beautifully Printed 
“Photograms of the Year 1951” 


What better yardstick for your own work than to measure it against 
the best of the year from all over the world? If you feel your 
pictures lack that timeless quality that will make them as valuable 
0 years from now as today, you need Photograms of 1951. 
See for yourself how other photographers in all walks of life 
have created pictures of simple things that will live forever. 
The midcentury edition of the popular British picture annual, 
Photograms of the Year 1951, reflects through the lenses of pho- 
tographers everywhere the turbulent times in which we live 
fou’ll see in this famous volume, now in its 56th year, how 
war and upheaval reveal themselves in the pictures of photogra- 
ohers like yourself in such far-away countries as Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
| vases India, South Africa, Sweden, Japan, England, Switzer- 
land, Bulgaria, Egypt, China, Australia, Cauda, ortugal, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark. 
The 104 pages (8x10 inches) and 84 beautifully-printed pictures, 
together with the editor’s commentary, form a living secend of the Cloth: $3 
subjects important to photographers everywhere in these historic days. Paper: $2 
: 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


See for yourself. Don’t take anybody’s word for it. Just send your name and address and 
the words “1951 Photograms” (specify paper or cloth cover) on a penny postcard to Ameri- 
can Photography. Your copy of 1951 Photograms will be shipped to you at once. 

fou are free to examine it for 10 days in your own home. If you decide to keep it, remit 
$3 for the cloth edition, or $2 for paper covers—plus a few cents postage. Otherwise, return 
the book in 10 days. 


YOUR PERSONAL BOOKPLATE—FREE! 


If you enclose money with your order, thus saving us bookkeeping expense of billing you, 
we'll pay postage AND send you absolutely FREE a handsome photographic bookplate with 
your name imprinted. Same 10-day return privilege providing bookplate has not been pasted 
in. Foreign: cash only, no COD. 

Don’t delay—this imported edition is limited and we can get no more. You'll like the 
1951 Photograms! Send for a copy and see for yourself! 


ty Ameri can 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
421 Fifth Avenue South Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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THIS PICTURE SOLD FOR 
$200 


Catania 


Whether you intend to follow Fashion 
photography, or prefer the excitement of 
News and Magazine work, Portraiture, 
Weddings, Advertising or Publicity, the 
foundation for SOUND 
rFRAINING. 


N.Y. I. 


WILL TRAIN YOU FOR A PROFITABLE 
CAREER IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PERSONAL ATTENDANCE COURSES 
N.Y.1. training is 


success 1s 


thorough, practical, 
completely up-to-date backed by 4] 
years of solid experience. Into each 
course — from Black and White to Nat- 
ural Color goes every detail necessary 
for the sound training. Top-flight in 
structors the finest modern equip- 
ment ... carloads of props . .. glamor 
ous models stainless steel labora- 
tories . . . and personalized instruction. 
VETERANS! 

Resident Training Courses are still avail- 
able under G.I. Bill (Public Law 346 
and 16) to those serious veterans inter- 
ested in photography as a career. 
N.Y.1. HOME STUDY LEADS TO SUCCESS 
You can achieve the smooth precision of 
the true photographic craftsman by study 
ing at home in your spare time. N.Y. 
offers the finest Complete Home Study 
Course. Each lesson is clearly printed, 
beautifully illustrated, and substantially 
bound. You'll learn quickly and easily. 
You PERSONALIZED, helpful 
criticism and ideas for the improvement 
of your work. 


receiwe 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


of Phologuyotiy 


10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 1} 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 








| Send for FREE big book! 
New York institute of Photography 
| Dept."78", 10 West 33 Street 
New York 1, N.Y 
Please send me complete information re- 


garding Resident Training © Home 
Study Course 


ADDRESS ‘ 
City ZONE STATE — 


| NaME__ 
J 
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by Andrew F. Henninger 


Are flashtubes affected by high and 
low temperatures? 
A.C.R.—Winnipeg 


Only to a moderate extent when ex- 
tremes are encountered. If the ambient 
temperature were sufficiently high to 
adversely affect flashtube performance, 
it’s certain the user would be disin- 
terested in picture taking. While being 
evacuated during manufacture, flash- 
tubes are baked at very high tempera- 
tures in order to liberate all active 
gases from the glass. If this tempera- 
ture were exceeded in operation, the 
tube would likely be damaged. Ex- 
ceeding the flashtube rating in energy 
rather than 
could cause it to 


input or flashing rate 
weather conditions 
attain this critical temperature. 
be felt 


operating flashtubes at low tempera- 


Little concern need about 
tures though the brittleness of glass 
does, of course, vary with temperature. 
Most manufacturers have adequate test- 
ing facilities and should laboratory test 
samples of each type tube at tempera- 
tures as low as —8OF. 
My speedlight has been in service for 
three years and the lamp cables are 
in bad shape. Can | replace them with 
smaller more flexible cables? 
G.W.—Cleveland 


Yes, the newer cables with plastic 
insulation will be smaller in diameter, 
extremely flexible and probably equal 
or superior in insulating characteristics 
to the old ones. 

If your speedlight unit is of the 
trigger type, where the capacitor volt- 


age 


is constantly applied to the lamp, 


will be re- 
quired than for self-ionizing lamps 


heavier cable insulation 
where the capacitor voltage is only mo- 
mentarily applied. One of the reasons 
for this—and it isn’t widely known—is 
that insulation break down 
when stressed continuously by high 
voltage. 


tends to 


! am planning to build a portable 
speedlight for professional use. Could 
| use flashlight cells instead of small 
storage batteries? 

G.L.—Dallas 


Yes, but the chances are you would 
spend many unhappy hours experi- 
menting when you could be taking 
profitable pictures. This particular 
project isn’t the simple substitution. of 
one power source for another that it 
appears at first thought. It abounds in 
concealed engineering difficulties be- 
cause the characteristics of the two 
power sources are so widely dissimilar. 
For example, the dry cells, when fresh, 
will deliver their rated voltage. After 
the speedlight has been charged a few 
times they tend to polarize—because 
of the high current drain requirements 
of this type service—and their effective 
voltage under load is considerably 
lower. 

If you design the power supply to 
charge the capacitor to rated voltage 
when the cells are new, it will under- 
charge after slight usage, providing 
weak flashes. If it is designed to charge 
the capacitor to rated voltage after the 
cells have had some usage, it would 
tend to overcharge with fresh cells and 
probably puncture the capacitor. 

Better leave this kind of deal to a 
manufacturer afford to 


who can ex- 





pend hundreds of engineering hours, if 
necessary, in getting the “bugs” out of 
the circuit. 

The use of lightweight storage bat- 
teries will enable you to avoid these 
complex engineering problems and, in 
addition, provide the necessary relia- 
bility and large number of flashes re- 
quired for professional service. 


| have built a speedlight unit that 
gives fine performance and now | 
want to add a light to show when the 
capacitor is charged. this 
done? 


How is 


J.H.—St. Louis 


If your unit employs electrolytic capac- 
itors, the glow lamp circuit and ad- 
justment directions provided for the 
speedlight—described in April 1951 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY — may be 
used. 

For a higher voltage, oil capacitor 
unit, the glow lamp and _ operating 
principles are essentially the same. Re- 
sistor values should be increased, how- 
ever, so that the wattage rating of the 


light, it’s hardly necessary to add a 
word of caution about discharging the 
capacitor completely before touching 
any wiring in this portion of the cir- 





Parts List for Charging 
Light Circuit 


5.6 Megohm | Watt Resistors 


-2 350.000 Ohm 1 


NE 


Watt Resistor 
L-1 NE 51 or 


Lamp 


L5 Neon Glow 











cuit. You might make a mental note of 
it, though; it’s difficult to trip a cam- 
era shutter with bandaged fingers. 


| get flat pictures with my speedlight. 
How can | get crisper effects? 
H.M.—Brooklyn 


If you are using one light, it may be 
mounted further from the camera lens, 
so that more distinct shadows will be 
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neon lamp will not be exceeded be- 
cause of the higher capacitor voltage. 


The accompanying schematic dia- 


gram provides the approximate values , 


of the resistors. Some juggling is us- 
ually necessary in order to arrive at 
the combination required to strike the 
neon lamp at the desired capacitor 
voltage. It’s handier to work with Rg 
by substituting resistors of slightly dif- 
ferent values. If you want the lamp to 
strike at a higher voltage, use less re- 
sistance. If at a lower voltage, use a 
resistance of higher value. 


As you have built a successful speed- 


obtained. If the light is mounted upon’ 
a stand, perfect control is provided in 
its placement. If you require it at- 
tached to the camera—for maximum 
convenience and portability—an exten- 
sion arm can be made of 1x14 inch 
aluminum to position the light 18 to 
24 inches above and to one side of the 
lens. 


Perhaps your negatives are too thin. 


If so, use a fuller exposure, or your 
present exposure with development ex- 
tended 20 percent longer will be help- 
ful. 


When using two lights, make sure 


that the camera fill light is of lower 
intensity or further from subject than 
the side light. A one to three ratio 
should give the desired effect. The in- 
tensity of the camera light may also be 
reduced by covering the front of the 
reflector with a thin, white cloth or 
with one or more translucent, plastic 
bowl covers. 


My speedlight has two lamps and | 
want to operate one about 25 feet 
from the unit. Will this lamp deliver 
less light than the other? 
V.M.—Jacksonville 


The difference would be so slight it 
would be barely measurable and 
wouldn’t be noticed at all photograph- 
ically. The light loss becomes more 
pronounced with cables longer than 25 
feet, however, so it would be best to 
be judicious about extending it further 
should the occasion arise. 

Long cables can be very irritating 
and if you have only infrequent need 
for the full length, you could make up 
a separate with suitable 
which could be added 
to your present cable when required. 


extension 
plug and S¢ »cket 


The cable and connectors are similar 
to those used for other electronic equip- 
ment and are available from most ra- 
dio suppliers. 





In the May issue of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, “Strob,” the 
trade-mark of Strobo Research, 
Milwaukee, 


used 


was inadvertently 
instead of the common 
“strobe.” The reference 
was not in any way intended to 
cast any aspersion on the prod- 
ucts of this company which is 
one of the better-known compa- 
nies in the electronic flash field. 
Its equipment is used by many 
press and commercial photogra- 


noun, 


phers and has done much to sim- 
plify and to popularize the use 
of electronic flash. 

The word “strobe,” short for 
stroboscopic lighting, has been 
changed in popular usage so it is 
now commonly used for all elec- 
tronic flash purposes rather than 
for the original restricted mean- 
ing of rapid multiple flashes. We 
regret that the final “e” was 
dropped in our text and that 
exist some possible 
confusion with Strobo Research’s 
trademarked “Strob.” 


there might 
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C44C — which gives latest WESTON film 








At leading dealers. Write for literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. C-37-8 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ We buy, for advertising purposes, outstand- 
ing photos taken with Zeiss Ikon Cameras. 


WESTON 


\ EXPOSURE METERS 
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Ask your dealer for the new bulletin — 
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Do you seek wider choice of subject 
matter, greater freedom in developing interesting 
techniques? If so, the Contax II-A is the camera 
for you! 

The speed and accuracy with which you can 
operate this versatile camera is really amazing. 
Easy, two-finger manipulation and automatic 
film-transport enable you to shoot in fast se- 
quence. Its lens-coupled range-finder permits 
sighting and focusing through one eye-piece. 
All speeds—up to 1/1250 sec.—controlled by one 
dial. Large, easy-to-grasp winding-knob shows 
type of film loaded. Self-timer permits 3, 6, 9 
and 12 sec. delay. Its Zeiss lenses, T-coated, 
have bayonet mounts—can be inserted in a jiffy. 
Has built-in flash synchronization and an endur- 
ing all-metal focal-plane shutter. 36 pictures on 
a single cartridge of film. 


WAYS 


Zkon 


Cameras 





More Fun! 


GC et more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 


others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 
write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
Am'erica 


2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Not a “school.” An unusual type of personal 
training that started the successful careers 
of Dmitri Kessel, Tom Leonard, Ben Schnall 
and other well-known photographers. For 
professionals and serious minded _ non-pros. 
32nd year. Write TODAY for folder A-1 


Rabinovitch Photography Workshop 
40 W. 56 New York 19 

















Two 1 ips Given 
for Flash Users 


Two tips for flash users are given by 
members of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

They suggest that glassine negative 
envelopes make excellent diffusers for 
flashbulbs. Just place one of the en- 
velopes over the flashbulb in the re- 
flector. They are good for single flash 
work but even better for multiple flash 
when the foreground subject is nor- 
mally overexposed by the flash on the 
camera. 

The envelopes come in two sizes 
214x314 inches for midget bulbs and 
4x5 inches for larger bulbs. 

It is also pointed out by Sylvania 
that a midget bulb in a properly-de- 
signed midget reflector throws just as 
much light on a limited area near the 
camera as does a big bulb in a regular 
reflector. More of the output is direct- 
ed at the area to be lighted because 
less light is wasted. 


Polaroid Camera Owners 
Ready for Defense 


Owners of Polaroid Land cameras 
will be the minutemen of any future 
atomic emergency, if a plan developed 
by John F. Stokes, civil defense di- 
rector of Massachusetts, is put into 
effect. 

The civil defense plan is based upon 
the fact that the Polaroid camera, by 
virtue of its rapid picture develop- 
ment, is easily adaptable for use as 
a radiation detector. By means of a 
simple clip containing a small piece of 
special material sensitive to gamma 
radiation, the camera is converted in- 
to a radiation detector, which will 
automatically record any gamma radi- 
ation that strikes its film. By develop- 
ing films exposed in suspected areas, 
the camera owner can discover: the 
presence of dangerous gamma radia- 
tion. 

It is estimated that there are enough 
Polaroid camera owners in the United 
States to give a satisfactory coverage 
of all metropolitan and suburban 
areas. If and when the owners are or- 
ganized, they will be given the special 
gamma ray detector clip free of 
charge. In case of an atom bomb ex- 
plosion, owners will develop pictures 
using the special clips and stand ready 
to report their findings to their local 
defense group. 








Setting up the AmPhoto 
cover shot. Left to right, 
Warren Woodward, de- 
signer; Kay Bowman, the 
model;Ben Leighton, direc- 
tor; Gene Osborne, pho- 
tographer; George Wright, 
AmPhoto editor, and 
“Skip” Nelson, camera- 
man KSTP-TV, Minneapolis. 


AM 

















> Warren Woodward drapes 


Kay Bowman while Os- e 
borne and Wright check 
set against preliminary 0¢¢80 


sketch. 


UR COVER this month grew out of a recent tele- 

O vision show presented over station KSTP-TV in 

Minneapolis. Ben Leighton, director of the pro- 

gram, “That Door Marked Private,” each week takes 

television viewers into places which are normally in- 

accessible to the average listener. For this program, it 

The “dress” is almost was decided to show how a commercial studio is op- 

completed, Kay Bowman erated. 

and Warren Woodward Gene Osborne’s Minneapolis studio was chosen as 

find the situation amusing. representative of a busy studio doing many different 

types of quality work. Osborne and AMPuoro Editor 

George Wright suggested that a program might be 

built out of the job of shooting a magazine cover. The 

idea was approved, and the local model files were 
combed for a possible subject. 

After lovely Kay Bowman had been selected as the 
model, it was suggested that additional interest would 
be added if Warren Woodward, a noted designer, were 
called in and actually draped the model, creating a 
dress out of a length of cloth, as is sometimes done in 
illustrative shots. 








Shooting a dolly shot for 


the TV sh the “dress” . , : 
phallic th se Shooting occupied a whole day (for a final film of 


el. The camera moved 13 minutes). The footage included every step (except 
from an extreme close-up laboratory processing) in sketching a cover idea, build- 
back to show the whole ing a set, lighting, make-up and costume for the model 
studio set-up. and the final shooting. 
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A Continuing Problem 


HOTOGRAPHERS, LIKE WORKERS in all other fields of 
P:: are divided into craftsmen and artists. This is not 
a sharp division and it is not always easy or useful 
to try to classify an individual. The line is imperceptible, 
and in the course of development some photographers move 
from one side of this arbitrary boundary to the other. 
Most professionals, of course, fall into the category of 
craft 
products are saleable for one’s living; the vision of an 


craftsman. This is largely a matter of economics 


artist rarely is. 

Finding one’s place in such a division is a problem 
which faces every generation of workers in any field of 
art. It is especially acute for those who are sincerely at- 
tempting to turn out the best work of which they are 
capable. They face the necessity of reconciling the work 


which gives them creative satisfaction with the work which 
the public will accept. In blunter terms: how can they satis- 
fy themselves and still make a living? 

Since the war, a number of photographers who were 
well along the way toward “success’”—that is, toward a 
good 
have deliberately turned their backs on 


their former pattern of work and made a determined break 


career of public acceptance and a correspondingly 
financial return 


toward a life which would give them a greater creative 
satisfaction. Every day, younger workers are facing the 
choice of trying to make a career in some phase of pho- 
tography which has commercial possibilities or of trying 
to work out their personal pattern of creative work whether 
or not it happens to be saleable. 

In previous generations the artist was frequently at odds 
with his society (although the large number of those ac- 
cepted by their contemporaries is usually overlooked for 
the more dramatic instances of those who starved in gar- 
rets). Out of this conflict between artist and public there 
grew up the beaux-arts tradition of the worker in “fine art” 
completely separated from his humbler brothers in “com- 
mercial art.” This is a fine, romantic tradition but it is 
completely inapplicable to today. 

For those who find it impossible to be content as good 
craftsmen, turning out acceptable portraiture or pictures of 
canned soup, it is difficult to give any very valuable ad- 
vice. Each problem has to be worked out in individual 
terms from the basis of personal compulsions and needs. 
But it may be worth while to point out the several patterns 
of previous solutions. 

The first of these is the “retreat to the wilderness” solu- 
tion. Some individuals are able to cut back their own needs 
and to channel all their energies into the single-minded 
business of creation. For them, a shack in a warm climate, 
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a box of film and a can of beans are all that is necessary 
for happiness. A large volume of excellent work has been 
produced under such conditions. This is not easy. 

A larger group finds it possible to work under part-time 
limitations. They accept the fact that their artistic produc- 
tion will not pay for rent and groceries and take some sort 
of job to provide for these, spending their leisure time on 
their creative work. This, too, is not an easy out. It is not 
so bad for those few who can teach in the field or whose 
job contributes in some way toward creative intake. For 
many, the job is so much time to be put in before the re- 
lease at the end of the day or the season when they can 
begin to live. Under such conditions, their total output is 
likely to be much smaller than those who have had the 
courage to adopt the all-out solution of the first pattern. 

The most difficult form of this pattern is trying to work 
with photography as a craft for a living and still do crea- 
tive work during leisure periods. The two aspects tend to 
be confused to the detriment of both. Working in an en- 
tirely different field seems to be a more satisfactory ap- 
proach for most. 

Much of the better work in this and other magazines 
comes from those who are following this second pattern, 
working in jobs with little or no relation to their major in- 
terest, creative photography. 

There are a few who have been able to follow a different 
approach and combine the creative and the commercial. 
This is a matter of individual aptitude and of fortunate 
circumstances, for the market for work on a high level is 
very small. But a handful of illustrators and of photo- 
journalists are doing excellent work, doing the work they 
want to do and earning a livelihood or better. 

If we could make a value-judgement, it would seem that 
this latter choice is most desirable for the artist and for 
society whenever it becomes possible. If the artist can ex- 
press his personal vision of the world and yet do it in terms 
which will reach a wide audience, there will be mutual 
benefit. One of the greatest weaknesses of our present 
society is the gap between the creative worker and the 
mass audience, an unnecessary gap and one which does not 
exist in the patterns of other groups and of certain other 
eras. Anything that tends to close this gap (except, of 
course, censorship of the artist) should be encouraged. 

All this is really of little practical help to the scores of 
young photographers (and more mature workers) who are 
searching for some way to combine their work and their 
livelihood. About all they can do is to find a cabin in 
California or a nine-to-five job which can be forgotten 
when the whistle blows. 
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Don’t Scorn 


THE BOX CAMERA 


AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY Double Feature 











A Box Camera Shot 








Siegfried R. Gutterman 


OST OF Us start with a box camera. Millions never get beyond this stage 
M nor beyond the stage of aiming it approximately and pulling the re- 

lease. The photofinishers see (or would if they looked at them) a dreary 
procession of figures standing stiffly at attention, squinting into the sun with 
the shadow of the camera user black in the foreground. 

There are many shots impossible for the humble box camera to capture. But 
it is a surprisingly versatile little instrument. Many photographers who feel that 
they are stale or looking for ways to improve their work would find that if they 
packed away their expensive miniatures for a month or two and explored their 
surroundings thoroughly with a $2 box their subsequent work would be greatly 
improved. 

With the apparatus forgotten, they could concentrate on seeing. 

The two articles that follow indicate the widely divergent approaches possible: 
John Bowman’s pleasant pastorals, . . . and the urban approach of the Cali- 
fornians. Any range of work between these extremes is also possible. Try a box 
for a month. It will improve your work. 


G. B. W. 
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\llustrations 
by 
John O. Bowman 


Veteran of the Field 


THE BOX CAMERA OF 


HEN JOHN 0. BOWMAN of Mayville, N.Y., bought a 
WX simple box camera with six coffee coupons and 75 
cents about 10 years ago, he launched a photo- 
graphic career that has brought outstanding national dis- 
tinction and a deep sense of personal fulfillment. 
Today, he still uses a box camera, and with it he has 
‘ notched a list of achievements with few equals in the 
entire photographic world. 

A pictorialist, Mr. Bowman has been acclaimed for rare 
genius and artistic achievement and for being the “undis- 
puted box camera champion” of the world. 

From the day he hurried home from the grocery store 
to try out his new camera with a picture of a gnarled tree 


Chautauqua Lake 


, 





ohu 0. Gowmau 


leaning against an old rail fence, to the present, he has 
proved—in his own words—that “it isn’t the camera that 
takes a picture; it is the man behind it.” 

His equipment: three 616 Eastman box cameras, two 
yellow filters, one red filter. The yellow filters bring out 
tone definition and clouds; the red filter helps bring out 
whiter clouds in contrast on a darker sky. 

He never takes pictures unless there is brilliant sun- 
shine, except for sunset studies. 

He gets his best shots in the morning before 10 o’clock 
and in the afternoon after four. Even aerial pictures, he 
has found, are easy with a box camera and a yellow filter, 
providing the window is clean and the camera is kept away 
from the vibration of the glass. 

Bowman says: “I have no exposure problems, for unless 
I clearly see my subject matter in the finder I do not take 
the picture.” 

And again: “The box camera is fool-proof. When we 
know the limitations of our camera and abide by them, 
we can spend our whole time finding the picture. . . . So 
many folks get lost in their baggage. They spend most of 
their time conquering their camera. . . . I prefer to con- 
centrate on the picture. I do respect the fine camera, but 
I’ve never felt drawn to it.” 

Bowman, of course. would be the last to admit that any- 
one can haul out a box camera, click the shutter and have 
a masterpiece. He says he gets a “hunch, a feel” when 
there’s a picture around. And there “must be a sense of 
proportion, harmony of arrangement and feeling of com- 
position.” 

“Pictures,” maintains this distinguished artist, “are 
everywhere when we are in tune with nature.” 
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FUN 


BY 
BOB JAKOBSEN 






























AKING BOX CAMERA PICTURES is fun even for the 
expert photographer. It’s hard to beat for “jotting 
down” a picture idea to be developed later. 

There’s freedom in snapshooting, relief from worry about 

ASA ratings, splitting the focus and determining correct 

light readings and color temperatures. 

The accompanying pictures and the facts behind them 
are the results of experiments conducted in Los Angeles, 
where several expert cameramen were assigned to make 
box camera pictures. The experiment proved definitely 
that outstanding box camera pictures require technical 
knowledge to analyze possibilities, avoid the camera’s lim- 
itations and use its shortcomings to create special effects. 

Inferior lens, standard slow shutter speed, lack of facil- 


THE PICTURES—Left, above, the humble box camera is at 
its best, as used by Siegfried R. Gutterman. The lighting is 
strong and slightly diffused and there is no action. The 
model is about 8 to 10 feet from the camera, where the 
lens focuses the sharpest. 

Below, Ira Doud, Jr., used a No. 3 portrait attachment in 
sunlight to make two negatives and double-printed to make 
the final picture. 
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For this Kodalith process picture Nelson H. Renick used 

sunlight without any fill-light. Slowness was overcome by 

placing the camera on a tripod and making a time ex- 

posure. The portrait attachment provided ability to focus 
at a close distance. 


ities for focusing and slow lens are some of the box cam- 
era’s limitations. 


Slow Shutter Speed 
Furnishes Movement 


The slow shutter speed furnished a feeling of movement 
in ocean waves for Siegfried Gutterman, an expert fashion 
photographer and instructor at the Fred Archer School of 
Photography. Placing a model at the edge of the surf, 
Gutterman waited. As the moving water crashed onto the 
rocks, he shot. A yellow filter on’ an Eastman Hawkeye 
darkened the sky and gave contrast between the blue water 
and white sky. 

In another successful picture, Gutterman posed a still 
model and a beach ball eight to 10 feet from the camera 
because he had discovered the lens to be relatively sharp 
at this distance. The brilliant summer sunlight, slightly 
diffused because of the sea, gave sufficient light so that 
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the box camera’s slow lens was at no disadvantage. There 
was even sufficient leeway in exposure to permit use of a 
yellow sky filter. 

Here the box camera is used exactly as it is supposed 
to be used. It is at its best. Despite an inferior lens, the 
brilliant contrast of light produces a relatively sharp-ap- 
pearing picture. Technical problems have been avoided. 

There is one interesting difference between the pictures. 
The first, the model and the wave, was processed and 
printed through the facilities of the corner drugstore. The 
second, the model with the beach ball, was fine-grain de- 
veloped and printed according to the best professional 
standards. First class processing made a great improve- 
ment. 

Eddie Kaminski, internationally known artist and teach- 
er of photography, assigned advanced students to create 
fresh, unusual pictures using a Kodak Hawkeye. 


Subject Matter Hides 
Inferior Lens Quality 


Warren Taylor made a successful picture by placing a 
model behind a sheet of pebbled glass. Because the sub- 
ject was only four feet from the camera, Taylor used a 
portrait attachment. The striking effect illustrates the possi- 
bilities of the box camera for the man who works within 
its limitations. For instance, the inferior lens quality was 
minimized by the selection of subject matter. Lack of 
crispness of the lens and optical aberrations were provided 
a perfect mask by the diffusing patterned glass. The slow 
shutter speed and lens were no problem because the cam- 
era was placed on a table and the still model adequately 
lighted. 

Nelson H. Renick, another Kaminski student, by-passed 
the box camera’s shortcomings in an experimental shot. 
Placing various props on a table top, Renick used sunlight 
without any fill-in light. Slowness was overcome by 
placing the camera on a tripod and making a time ex- 
posure. The portrait attachment provided ability to focus 
at the close distance. 

To get his unusual effect, Renick printed the box camera 
negative on high contrast Kodalith film and solarized the 
resulting negative. This film positive was contact printed 
onto another sheet of high contrast film. The negative was 
projected onto normal grade paper. 


Double Printing, Tipped 
Easel Give Effect 


Another student, Ira Doud, Jr., used a No. 3 portrait 
attachment in sunlight with standard shutter speed and 
lens stop—about 1/35 at f/16—to make two negatives. 
These were double-printed to make the final picture. Image 
distortion was achieved by tipping the easel. The finished 
picture is a pattern study of a plaster-cast fragment of a 
face superimposed on a large tropical leaf. 

In C. W. Totten’s photograph can be seen the remark- 
able depth of focus possible with a box camera. A portrait 
attachment and tripod overcame the slow shutter and lens 
and fixed-focus limitation. The nearest model was 24 inches 
from the camera, the further model 42 inches. An Ansco 
Shur-Shot camera and Superpan Press film were used. 
Totten turned distortion, one of the box camera’s worst 
habits, to create an unusual effect. 
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Photographer C. W. Totten of Art 
Center School of Photography used 
distortion to create this unusual ef- 
fect with a box camera. The closer 
model was 24 inches from the cam- 
era, the further model, 42 inches. A 
portrait attachment and tripod over- 
came the slow shutter and lens and 
fixed-focus limitation. 


This striking effect illustrates the pos- 

sibilities of the box camera. The mod- 

el was placed behind a sheet of 

pebbled glass, which hides the cam- 

era’s lack of lens sharpness. Warren 
Taylor made this shot. 


The photographer who is interested 
in the box camera will do well to study 
its limitations carefully. 

The lens is about 8x slower at its 
standard aperture of f/16 than the 
f{/4.5 lens used on press cameras which 
are still slower than smaller cameras. 
Thus, instantaneous box camera ex- 
posures require strong light. Early or 
late in the day or in heavy shade, shots 
need time exposures. 

Highly diffused or soft light is un- 
desirable except for special effects. The 
box camera does not produce the crisp 
effects of expensive cameras. In a sim- 
ple camera shot, the gray light of an 
overcast day will appear grayer. 

Subject matter should be such that 


critical focus is not necessary for pic- 
ture success. Also, slow shutter speed 
is usually a serious handicap. As it is 
between 1/25 and 1/50, subjects 
should be stationary. Even a head-on 
shot of a moving pedestrian will result 
in blurred feet. 


Movement is more common in box 
cameras than in heavier, expensive 
models with high shutter speeds and 
smoother mechanisms. By using a neck 
cord, tripod, table or bench, you can 
prevent movement. In spite of its limi- 
tations, the box camera will make good 
pictures when the photographer works 
within the camera’s capacity. 
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appetite appeal. If you don’t want 





In this photograph of a wedding 


cake, carefully chosen accessories 
draw attention to the food and help 
tell the story. 
HEN IT’S HAVING ITS PICTURE 


taken, food can be as tempera- 

mental as any prima donna. 
Under the lights it ages, shrivels, melts 
and collapses. Often—like actors and 
it needs make-up and stand- 
Its accessories must flatter, not 
Its whims must be catered 
to if it is to look as good in print as it 


actresses 
ins. 
outshine it. 


does to the eye 
to eat! 
Originally, paintings of food were 
used in advertising. They went out of 
style, however, when advertisers found 
that photographs, mouth-watering in 
their sharp detail, sold food products 
faster than soft, imaginative drawings. 


BY 
BECKER CATHELL 


that is, good enough 


holography 


S og er 
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Food Can Be as 1 emperamental asa 


Movie Star; It Needs Props, Makeup 


\ good picture makes the viewer want 
to dive right in, an effect difficult to 
achieve with art work. Now nearly all 
depictions of food used in advertising 
are photographic. 

Food photographs are stills, taken in 
the studio, where your best lighting 
and lens facilities are at hand. Know- 
ing how to use these, you realize that 
your problems are those of giving the 
food and arrangements the appetite ap- 
peal that will sell. Taking the picture 
is a simple matter; it is your subject 
that is difficult. 





You will need first and foremost a 
lens that gives a clear, sharp image. 
Only with such a lens, properly fo- 
cused, will your picture have the true- 
to-life detail that makes the mouth 
water. Also, your lens must be capable 
of perfect focus over the entire field to 
be shown. A large spread loses much 
of its effectiveness if even a small part 
is fuzzy. 

Next, make the acquaintance of a 
competent home economist. When food 
looks unappetizing to begin with, no 
amount of photographic skill will give 
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it appetite appeal. If you don’t want 
to eat it, who does? Skillful prepara- 
tion is a necessity and the home econ- 
omist is trained to make food attrac- 
tive. Free lance home economists may 
be contacted through employment 
agencies and through college and uni- 
versity placement services; or an ad- 
vertising agency may recommend one. 

Is the kitchen near your studio? 
Then you are lucky, because you can 
take your pictures when the food is at 
its fresh-prepared best. Somehow 
freshness and recent preparation come 
through on film, and foods that are 
not fresh are difficult to work with. 
Too, delicate foods such as angel food 
cake can break down if they have to 
be transported any distance, or acci- 
dents can happen. I have seen a three- 
tiered wedding cake, which took hours 
to make and decorate, dropped as it 
was being taken out of the cab needed 
to carry it the eight blocks from the 
kitchen to the studio. Imagine the time 
and money that were lost! 

However, if the kitchen and studio 
are not, located conveniently close to- 
gether, you can compensate somewhat 
by having an electric roaster in the 
studio; also, an insulated container for 
keeping things cold. Soufflés fall un- 
less they are photographed within min- 
utes of the time they finish baking, and 
ice cream must be kept hard until the 
very last. 

When and 
they include plates, table coverings, 
flowers and the like—the choice be- 
comes fairly easy if you judge them 
by these standards: do they match the 
mood of the picture, and do they flat- 
ter the food both as to suitability and 
form? We take for granted, of course, 
that they be in good taste. After you 
have decided what props you would 
like, allow for possible substitutions. | 
recall fruitlessly searching for pepper- 
mint candy canes at Eastertime! 

About mood: The time of day, sea- 
son, place, the age group appealed to, 
all determine the mood of the picture. 
Obviously the same damask and crystal 
that grace the Thanksgiving dinner ta- 
ble do not appear at a Fourth of July 
picnic. A buffet dinner demands ac- 
cessories different from those for 
brunch. Is your subject a child’s birth- 
day cake or a silver anniversary cake? 
The right accessories do much to tell 
the viewer what is going on. 

And they should fit the food used for 
the occasion. Hamburgers cut a poor 
figure on a silver platter; baked Alaska 
loses its aristocratic air when placed 


you select accessories— 
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The frosting on the rolls has a high natural gloss when warm. These rolls were 

frosted and photographed immediately after baking. Dipping in citrus juice pre- 

vented bananas from darkening and added luster. Juicy fruits such as the sliced 
oranges need no make-up if photographed shortly after cutting. 


For this photograph of stew and dumplings, salad oil was used to bring out the 
highlights on the gravy, meats and vegetables. 


on pottery. 

Consider the size, shape and color 
of the props carefully in relation to 
the subject. Too large plates can over- 
whelm the food; too small plates make 
it ridiculous. Occasionally you will 
find the right size and shape but the 
wrong color. Then, simply paint the 


plate a complimentary color. And if a 
plate’s only fault is a center too low, 
fill it in with plaster of Paris and paint 
over it. A plate with a definite border 
helps to set the food apart from the 
background, keeps the eye from wan- 
dering. 

One final word about props: They 




















For 


that piping hot look, oil was 
brushed over the meat loaf and ap- 
plied sparingly to the potatoes and 
beans. 


can be expensive, yet you will use cer- 
tain ones for perhaps only one picture. 
Local department stores sometimes 
lend props for picture purposes in re- 
turn for a credit line. If you wish to 
borrow props, contact the store’s pub- 
lic relations or publicity department. 

Your troubles as a food photogra- 
pher really begin when the lights go 
on, because they have the same effect 
on food as a hot oven. Ice creams, but- 
tery frostings and whipped cream melt; 
gravies, cakes, breads and fillings dry 
out. Vegetables shrivel, greens wilt 
and meats shrink. You can avoid a 
great deal of trouble, save time and 
have a better picture if you arrange in 
advance for stand-ins. 

Stand-ins are fair replicas of the 
subject, of the same size and shape but 
not quite the same beauty as the “star.” 
The home economist will probably 
make these before she makes the final 
product. Not all foods require stand- 
ins; but if the setup is large or a lay- 
out has to be matched, it will be well 
to have extra food on hand for ex- 
perimenting. Even the stand-in can 
have its stand-in: a piece of paper on 
a plate can give a good idea of the size 
to cut a piece of pie. 

Using stand-ins, you can arrange 
the lighting and the setup without dam- 
aging the final subject. You can locate 
the best place for slicing and deter- 
mine the size to cut out. The subject 
then keeps fresh longer, has better tex- 
ture and does not dry out so soon if 
lengthy exposures are to be made. 

Because of the action of light and 
heat in conjunction with time, the 
food that looks so good on the table 
can appear utterly lifeless when seen 
in the camera. Some simple techniques 








of preparation and/or make-up can be 
used to overcome or delay the effect of 
the lights. 

The correct preparation of the food 
for photography can solve a great 
many problems before they occur. Gra- 
vies will have greater transparency if 
made of cornstarch and bottled gravy 
sauce, and meats and vegetables in the 
gravies will stand out better. Vegeta- 
bles retain their best shape and color 
when they are pressure cooked, or 
only partially cooked. If meats are to 
be shown as fried, a quick broiling 
gives the desired appearance without 
the shrinkage and unappetizing (to the 
camera) color that frying causes. Soup 
made thicker with cornstarch or flour 
supports croutons longer. Deeper than 
usual frosting on cake allows grooves 
and swirls to be made deep enough to 
give depth and add shadows. Frost- 
ings made with butter or a large 
amount of shortening melt; they look 
the same if made without butter and 
only a small amount of shortening. 
Whipped cream also melts; it can be 
stiffened by adding melted gelatin dur- 
‘ing whipping. 

Last-minute make-up goes on in the 
studio. Oil on the surface of gravy 


The cream was stiffened with gelatin 
to hold up longer and to support 
heavy garnish. The canned apricots 
were brushed lightly with the syrup 
in which they were canned. Texture 
of the gingerbread has been empha- 
sized by “ruffling” with a fork. 





makes it look piping hot. Juice or 
white corn syrup dribbled over fruit 
gives it a luscious, garden-fresh look. 
Ripe olives, salad greens come to life 
with a light brushing of salad oil. Oil 
also brings out the highlights on meats 
and vegetables and keeps them from 
drying out. Salads and sandwiches look 
freshest if assembled just before the 
picture is taken. 

Like whipping cream, ice cream 
melts rapidly. Artificial ice cream, so 
realistic that it would fool even a hun- 
gry boy, can be purchased, but not 
always in the desired “flavor.” When 
real ice cream is used, keep it as hard 
as possible until the last moment. Then 
layer it with dry ice, having the ice 
cream as the top layer. Work fast. 

Ready-to-eat cereals collapse shortly 
after milk is added to them—as you 
no doubt know! When cereal is your 
subject, fill the bowl with plaster of 
Paris and then “place” the cereal 
and fruit on it. With an eye dropper, 
put cream on to cover the plaster. 
Shortcake also collapses after fruit 
juice soaks in. Waxed paper between 
fruit and shortcake will prevent this. 

When their texture is shown, cakes 
really become mouth-watering. Usually 
texture is lost in cutting the cake, and 
so it may be necessary to ruffle it up 
with a fork. If the cut has been made 
through a hole in the cake, be sure 
to fill it in with crumbs taken from 
the piece cut out. 

Decorations on the food can bring 
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difficulty. When they are to be used, 
perhaps the safest procedure is to have 
someone put them on while you, watch- 
ing through the camera, guide the 
process. If decorations have been put 
on previously, the camera angle often 
makes it necessary to move them, and 
as a result they or the food might be 
damaged. The same procedure should 
be used in cutting and taking out a 
slice. It is important to look and look 
again into the camera to see what needs 
to be done, how the picture will look. 

After food has been prepared, ar- 
ranged and made up to look its de- 


In this luscious-looking photograph of devil’s food cake, the texture was improved 


by “ruffling” with a fork. 


lectable best, one final touch can be 
given to add the perfection of realism. 
Leave a few crumbs on the plate, 
smear a bit of icing down a cut side, 
take a bite out of a sandwich or a 
forkful of pie and your picture will 
not only arouse the viewer's appetite, 
it will make you the object of his 
envy. 

In food photography as in all other 
photography, each picture poses its in- 
dividual problems. And solution de- 
pends as much on the photographer’s 
ingenuity, good sense and taste as 
on his know-how. The rewards are 


At left, Harland Nasvik, 
photographer for General 
Mills, is shown taking a 
picture of a coconut pie. 
At right, finished photo- 
graph of chiffon pie with 
strawberry garnish. A 
light brushing of white 
corn syrup brings out the 
natural sheen of the fruit. 
Sharp focusing brings out 
the texture. 





more than satisfying. Connected as it 
is with advertising, food photography 
is a lucrative field. 

Food photography is used by equip- 
ment and food product manufacturers, 
utility companies, local bakers and 
grocers—anyone who has food to sell 
or to use in selling. More immediate 
goals are mastery of a difficult and 
capricious subject and measurable re- 
action to your art in terms of sales. 

Finally—well, what do you suppose 
happens to those glamorous pies and 
cakes once they’ve had their pictures 
taken? 
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BY JAMES R. KELLEY 


WOMAN WITH ONE of the most 
A unique jobs in America is Isa- 
belle deP. Hunt. 

She is the photographer for the 
Philadelphia Zoo and, as such, is the 
only woman zoo photographer in 
America. 

Miss Hunt stumbled on her present 
occupation quite by accident. She was 
working as a district reporter for the 
Staten Island Advance, and through 
covering “cat and dog” stories, she 
developed an interest in animals. So 
much so that the city editor began as- 
signing her to get features at the 
Island’s zoo. 

Zoo authorities offered her a job as 
publicity director and she accepted. 
She later moved up to assistant busi- 
ness manager. When difficulties arose 
over getting pictures, she put her hob- 
by, photography, to work. The results 
were so successful that she moved out 
of the front office and took up zoo pho- 
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A defiant tiger always makes an exciting shot for amateurs. 





America’s Only Woman Zoo Photographer 


Finds Animal Pictures Require Patience 


tography Seven 
years ago she accepted her present 
position in Philadelphia. 

An energetic woman with a winning 
smile, Miss Hunt frankly admits she 
prefers working with animals. Never a 
complaint, she says. Her uncanny abili- 
ty to capture the animals in natural 
poses has been the reason for her suc- 
cess. She deals with leading magazines 
and newspapers whose editors expect 
top flight shots consistently. 

Zoo photography does have many 
unusual complications, she admits. She 
groans good-naturedly when asked to 
estimate the number of hours spent 
waiting for a good animal shot. Once 


as an occupation. 


Photographs by Miss Hunt 





she sat for six hours waiting for an 
Australian side-neck turtle to peek his 
head out from his shell. Painstaking 
accuracy was necessary because the 
shot was for a scientific publication. 

As zoo photographer, Miss Hunt is 
called upon to make every conceivable 
type of picture. First of all, there are 
photos for the guidebook. Then photos 
of all extraordinary events, like the 
time Jimmy, the three-ton hippo, fell 
into his eight-foot-deep moat, or the 
time Nutzy, the tapir, got into the 
same moat. 

There are publicity shots to be taken. 
Almost all newborn animals, reptiles 
and birds are photographed; and the 
list of pictures for scientific publica- 
tions is large. 
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“The job can be exciting and dan- 
gerous,” Miss Hunt says, “but person- 
ally | prefer to keep my health and 
always take a keeper with me when | 
photograph any animal whose friendli- 
ness | doubt.” 


it Can Be Dangerous 


In spite of this she says that she has 
had a few frightening moments. Like 
the time that Clarabelle, the sea lion, 
wouldn't let her out of her cage after 
the fish bribe that Miss Hunt was using 
ran out. She couldn’t open the door for 
fear that Clarabelle would bolt. 

“Finally in desperation, I climbed 
across the five-foot water tank that 
forms one end of Clarabelle’s quarters, 
hanging on to the side wall to keep 





It took time for Miss Hunt to get these young Caiman alligators to pose together from falling in. When I left the build- 

in this manner, but the picture was worth the effort. ing, Clarabelle was barking in sheer 
frustration,’ Miss Hunt says. “Need- 
less to add, | breathed a sigh of relief 
when I returned to my office.” 

Several years ago, Miss Hunt mar- 
ried Roger Conant, curator of the Phil- 
adelphia Zoo and well-known reptile 
expert. His work fits in with her inter- 
ests because one of her favorite photo- 
graphic subjects is snakes. 

“They have such beautiful color pat- 
terns and show up wonderfully on 
color film,” she explains. 

She now makes field trips with her 
husband, getting shots to illustrate his 
articles and books. This year the Co- 
nants wandered about the bayou coun- 
try of Louisiana in their station wagon 
in search of new and strange reptiles. 

Animals have a fascination for the 
amateur camera owner as well, and 
each year thousands head for the zoos 
throughout the country to click their 
shutters. For these people, Miss Hunt 
has a word of advice. 








Learn Animal Habits 


“Visitors to the zoo can capture 
some really good shots if they will 
learn the habits of the subject they 
wish to photograph. The best idea | 
can think of is to make a casual stroll 
about the grounds observing the vari- 
ous animals and selecting sites that will 
give the best shots. 

“After making a careful study, the 
camera enthusiast must next learn pa- 
tience. Many animals are very nervous, 


This head-on shot of an enquiring 
young Guanoco makes a deceptively 
simple picture. 
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especially wild animals. A little wait 
for ‘the picture’ will oftentimes pay off 
in big rewards.” 

Miss Hunt also has a word of cau- 
tion for those who want to photograph 
the particularly dangerous animals. 


Keepers Cooperate 


“Know your subject. If there is the 
least bit of doubt, check with the train- 
er. Those iron bars are really put there 
for a purpose. In many zoos through- 
out the country, attendants will help 
the amateur shutterbug to get the ani- 
mal in a working position. 

“Groups will often have a special 
keeper assigned to them to assist them 
in getting the shots they want as they 
wander about the grounds,” she says. 

In many of the modern zoos, the 
bars have been replaced by pits or 
moats. The animals are placed in a 
natural jungle atmosphere. Here again, 
with the help of a telephoto lens and in 
some instances with a regular camera, 
the amateur has a chance to get a pro- 
ductive roll of film. 

Some photographers have the mis- 
taken idea that they should feed the 
animals, Miss Hunt says. This is not 








Here again patience paid off in an appealing picture 
of a Uganda Kob antelope and her recent offspring. 


Birds are extremely difficult subjects to photograph in spite of this 
Great Hornbill’s obliging pose. 


true. For the most part, the zoo keepers 
would prefer that nothing be given to 
the animals. Most of the animals are 
on strict diets and food from outside 
sources can be harmful. 

“Speaking along the lines of food, 
feeding time is the best time to get 
shots. Then the animals are absorbed 
in their feeding and are less conscious 
of people around them,” Miss Hunt 
says. “Another good time is right be- 
fore feeding time. The animals growl 
and pace about the cages in anticipa- 
tion, and the cameraman is able to get 
action shots.” 


No Special Camera Needed 


Miss Hunt says there is no particu- 
lar camera needed for taking animal 
photos at the zoo. “It is more impor- 
tant for the photographer to know the 
camera he is working with and its limi- 
tations,” she says. 

She uses a 4x5 press-type camera 
that is equipped with a flashunit and 
a rangefinder. This is particularly good 
for getting detail in her prints, Miss 
Hunt explains. 

The zoo’s expert suggests that the 
amateur photographer practice with 


the domestic animals at home. The 
practice will enable him to catch the 
movement of animals, many of which 
are similar to those of the zoo in- 
habitants. 


Birds Are Difficult 


At present Miss Hunt is working on 
a particularly difficult job. The Phila- 
delphia Zoo, the oldest in the nation, 
recently opened a new, modern bird- 
house, and Miss Hunt has the job of 
making a photograph of each bird in 
the exhibit to place on the signboard 
before each display. 

“Birds are the most difficult to photo- 
graph,” she says. “They are constant- 
ly in motion and fast action is neces- 
sary to make a good shot. They always 
seem to pursue a course of passive re- 
sistance. You can’t entice them with 
food because birds are eating all the 
time anyway. 

“Tt means hours of watchful waiting 
to make a good photo and is some- 
thing I wouldn’t recommend for the 
amateur camera fan,” she adds. “How- 
ever, there are many other animals in 
the zoo that make willing and fasci- 
nating subjects.” 
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Portrait 


Sandi Nero ; 
In this high-key shot the background is flooded with light from two 500-watt floods, i 
but the subject, Barbara Wilkin, is illuminated only by two 100-watt bulbs in re- 

flectors, proving no special equipment is necessary for true high-key effects. ’ 
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Monterey Coastline 


Paul Outerbridge 


The Monterey coastline is a favorite subject for many photographers, but few have 
captured the mood of this print. Made by one of this generation’s greatest pho- 
tographers, it has a dream-quality rarely seen. 











Jerome Liebling 


A well-composed scene by Jerry Liebling, whose article on Walter Rosenblum ap- 

peared in our May issue. Cover any of the figures in this print and notice how the 

design is destroyed, yet how it holds together when viewed as a whole. Super- 

Ikonta B, f/16 at 1/100, Super-XX developed in Microdol. Print development was 
with Amidol. 














The Dilowa Hutuktu 
Paul Koby 


The maker says of this print, “The Enlightened Dilowa is 
looked up to by millions in Mongolia and Tibet as the 
eighteenth incarnation of an ancient Indian saint. Once an 
important prince in Outer Mongolia and the Abbott of a 
great monastery, his lands were seized by the communists 
in 1931 and he was driven into exile. He now lives and 
works at Johns Hopkins University and helps scholars with 


his great knowledge of his country and of the Lama Bud- 

dhist religion, now threatened in its last stronghold.” The 

picture was made by double-printing, a detail of the cos- 

tume being printed in to serve as background of the por- 

trait. The Superpanchro Press negative was exposed in a 

5x7 Ansco View with a 12-inch Goerz Dagor, 1/15 at £/16. 
Five lights were used 

















Tom Kallard 


Tom Kallard here combines two negatives, one of the girl and one of the lights 
directed against a studio wall, to give an effect greater than the sum of the parts. 
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Making Abstracts 
From the 


Nude 


BY 
JACK WRIGHT 


Photographs by Glen Fishback 





The play of line, light and shadow in this photograph is interesting. The face at the 
added as an afterthought, but it contributes much to the picture. 





ONG EXPERIENCE in figure photography, combined with 

: an absorption in abstract painting, has led Glen Fish- 

back, well-known California photographer, into the 
stimulating field of photographic abstractions. 

His work, in which line, form, texture and the pattern 
of light and shadow are the dominant elements, uses the 
nude only as a basis. The subject matter is subordinated. 

His approach to nude photography necessarily departs 
from the conventional. In taking ordinary pictures of the 
nude, the photographer shoots the model as a whole. In 
the making of abstractions, Fishback has found that his 
picture often will encompass only one area of the model's 
body—possibly the curve of a shoulder or the line of a 
breast. 
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He discovered that from a single 
negative he could often get several ab- 
stract pictures, all of them unified and 
attractive. 

In the creation of some of his ab- 
stracts, Fishback makes a negative of 
the model’s entire body and then prints 
portions that have unity of line, tex- 
ture and spacing. In other cases, he 
photographs only a portion of the body 
which strikes him as having abstract 
beauty. At times he uses double ex- 
posures to obtain effects he desires. 


Making Double Exposures 


Having an idea he wants to transmit, 
Fishback may place the model in front 
of a black curtain and arrange the pose 
and lighting to his satisfaction. He then 
marks lightly on the ground glass of 
his camera the portion of the picture 
space occupied by the model. 

He makes his first exposure, then 
arranges the model in a different posi- 
tion in the picture area, using pencil 
marks on the ground glass to show him 
the part which already has been filled. 
Exercising care in working out space 
relationships, he can often obtain three 
or four exposures on a single film. To- 
gether, they may form an abstraction 
of great interest. 

As always in photographing the 
nude, it is necessary to use great care 
in the lighting of abstracts. Lighting 
should be kept simple and clear-cut. 
Fishback seldom uses more than two 
lights, often only one. 

“With the model in place,” he says, 
“turn on your main light source, and 

with constant reference to the ground 
glass—adjust the light so that round- 
ness of form and maximum textures 
are brought out. If you want a dra- 
matic picture, stop at that point and 
make your exposure using only one 
light. 

“If you want light and shadow 
effects to be a little less strongly ac- 
cented, turn on a second or fill-in light 
and lighten the shadows, without, how- 
ever, eliminating them. Always strive 
for clean, sharp lighting which will 
lend itself to maximum print quality.” 


Appreciation Is Important 


To persons interested in making ‘ab- 
stract pictures from the nude, Fishback 
advises that they first learn to appre- 
ciate and understand the purpose of 
this type of work. 

“For some of us,” he says, “this is 
not easy. We have been used to en- 
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Artists who have visited Fishback’s studio declare that the above photograph is one 
of the best he has ever made. Like all good abstractions, it can be looked at from 
any angle and it retains its beauty of line, tone and spacing. The photograph is 


the result of combining two negatives of the same pose, with the space relation- 
ships carefully worked out on the ground glass. 


joying pictures because of subject mat- 
ter—children, landscapes, dogs and the 
like. As we study the abstract, how- 
ever, we learn to look, not at pictures 
in terms of subject matter, but in 
terms of line, form, texture, spacing 
and lighting. As we progress further 
in our appreciation, we come to take 
more pleasure in these elements and 
to pay less attention to the subject mat- 
ter.” 
He recommends to persons who 
want to learn to make abstract pic- 
tures from the nude that they spend 


several days analyzing all pictures in 
terms of form, texture and line. 

“Then,” he says, “obtain a photo- 
graph of a nude. Study it with the aid 
of a pair of L’s. Isolate portions of 
the figure, seek areas which have par- 
ticular beauty of line and spacing— 
when considered by themselves. You 
may not find such areas at first, but 
ultimately you will train your mind 
and eye to see them. After you have 
learned to isolate abstract pictures in 
photographs made by others, you are 
ready to make your own.” 
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This picture provides an excellent example of how a conventional photograph can 

be made more unusual by abstract treatment. If the entire body were shown, it 

would be quite an ordinary pose. Fishback took only part of the negative, and 

the result is an abstraction which is largely lines and the interplay of darks and 
lights throughout the picture area. 











The Latent Image 


HE SCIENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
brings together a number of sep- 
arate though interrelated disci- 

plines.. The light sensitive element. the 

photographic emulsion, consists of par- 
ticles of silver halides to which are 
absorbed a number of other materials 
such as optical and chemical sensitizer, 
stabilizers. and last, but not least, gela- 
tin. The chemical properties of these 
substances play an important but by no 
means the entire role. Since the emul- 
sion is essentially a dispersion of dis- 
crete particles in a carrier, surface 
forces associated with the particles 
make themselves evident. The study of 
such forces, especially in relation to 
the more normal ones arising from the 
chemical natures of the substances in- 
volved, lies in the realm of colloids. 

(Quantum mechanics makes its contri- 

bution in an attempt to explain the 

interaction of light and the light sensi- 
tive elements, and quantum mechanics 
is a chapter in applied mathematics. 


Developers Show Changes 


As a result of the interaction be- 
tween light and the silver halide par- 
ticles, a series of changes are brought 
about that can be detected only by a 
secondary chemical reaction. This takes 
place when the exposed material is sub- 
jected to the action of a class of sub- 
stances called developers. Only the ex- 
posed particles will be subject to this 
chemical reaction. To explain why this 
is so, and to define the limits, exten- 
sions and properties of this selected 
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n Photograph 


An Outstanding Expert Reviews Historical 


Contributions in Creating Images by Light 


BY 


JOSEPH S. 


group of agents, is a problem in theo- 
retical chemistry that has so far baffled 
that science. 

During the time of light absorption 
by the particles, physical changes are 
taking place within the crystals. To un- 
derstand them we turn to the subject 
of crystal physics, photo-conductance 
and semi-conductors. Thus mathema- 
tics, physics, and chemistry each play 
a role in different aspects of the photo- 
graphic phenomenon. To make a uni- 
fied whole, someone must combine the 
various disciplines. That someone we 
call the photographic scientist. It can 
readily be seen that his must be a 
general training in all fields of science 
and specialized training in a goodly 
number of them. The fruits of his labor 
are utilized by the artist who creates 
the illustrations and illusions we term 
photographs. 


It Grew Like Topsy 


The reader must not get the impres- 
sion, however, that the science was 
thus synthesized, that some great mind 


FRIEDMAN 


sat down and outlined what informa- 
tion was needed, then proceeded to 
gather it, and presto, came up with a 
new development, photography. Rather 
it just grew up, like Topsy. Since the 
basic phenomenon is the interaction 
between light and a light sensitive ma- 
terial, we can rightly start our search 
for the beginnings of photography with 
a search for the first people to specu- 
late concerning light. That is the ap- 
proach made by Eder in his bible, His- 
tory of Photography. But this essay is 
concerned principally with the photo- 
graphic material, so that we can skip 
a good many hundred years and begin 
with the first inklings that light, un- 
stable materials could serve a useful 
purpose. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the Roman poet Statius, who 
lived during the reigns of Vespasian 
and Domitian, in the first century of 
the present era, told a tale about a 
youth who gave an offering of a magic 


Photographs from the private 
collection of Geo. B. Wright 
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Johann Heinrich Schulze found out 
that light reacts and can make im- 
ages upon silver salts. 


mirror to one of the gods, a mirror 
that was much more powerful than the 
gold it contained. For, he stated, you 
only fix your glance upon it, and it will 
leave your features upon it. 


Silver Salts Experiments 


Present photographic practice uti- 
lizes silver salts as the light sensitive 
material. Perhaps we could therefore 
start our survey with the first discov- 
ery of such materials. The conversion 
of silver metal to silver nitrate is trace- 
able to the alchemist Geber, who lived 
in‘the eighth century. The property of 
silver nitrate to turn black when in 
contact with organic matter became 
known several hundred years later, a 
finding of Albertus Magnus, a theo- 
logian and scientist who died in 1280. 
Four centuries later, the physician An- 
gelo Sala discovered that light acted 
upon silver nitrate in a similar manner. 
The chemist Glauber, the discoverer 
of Glauber salt, sodium sulfate, who 
was a contemporary of Sala, utilized 
this property in a practical though 
somewhat costly manner. He found that 
he could dye hard woods, furs and 
feathers a deep ebony black with silver 
nitrate. Another contemporary, Robert 
Boyle, described in Experimentum 
XXXVI of his Experimenta et consid- 
erationes de coloribus, that silver chlo- 
ride upon exposure to the atmosphere, 
turned black. He ascribed the action 
to air rather than to light. Boyle’s 


great contributions to science were his 
experiments, and his insistence that 
experiment only would lay the proper 
foundations for science. His name is 
probably best remembered in connec- 
tion with the gas laws. 

A further milestone in this incuba- 
tion period in the development of pho- 
tography, came at the close of the 17th 
century, in 1694 to be explicit, when 
Homberg gave a talk to the Academie 
Royale des Sciences in Paris. In this 
talk he showed a small box made of 
bone treated to give the appearance of 
marble. The bone had been soaked in 
silver nitrate, then exposed to light 
whereupon it turned black. However, 
heat also was involved in the Homberg 
treatment, and he did not make any at- 
tempt to differentiate between the ac- 
tion of the two forces. Thus at the end 
of the 17th century, it was well estab- 
lished that silver 
chloride turned black as a result of ex- 


silver nitrate and 
posure to the atmosphere. It was also 
known that silver nitrate turned black 
as a result of exposure to light, but no 
one thought as yet that stencil draw- 
ings could be made utilizing these 
properties. 

This development came in 1727, the 
work of Johann Heinrich Schulze. 
While experimenting with silver nitrate 
mixtures with chalk, he noticed that 
the sides of the chalk facing the light 
would turn black. He continued the 
experiments and was able to prove de- 
cisively that light only was the agent 
for the action. 

To prove conclusively that light and 
light only was the agent, he made 
stencils and exposed his impregnat- 
ed chalk under them. He was thus 
the first person to knowingly make 
images by the action of light upon 
silver salts. His pictures were not per- 
manent, as he used chalk suspensions. 
By merely shaking the suspension, he 
destroyed the images. Even had he 
used solid chalk impregnated with sil- 
ver nitrate, his images would not have 
been permanent, because he knew of no 
method by which he could remove his 
light sensitive material from the chalk 
without destroying the images simul- 
taneously. 


Permanent Impressions 


Ten years after the Schulze disclo- 
sures, came another, this time from 
France, where Jean Hellot was experi- 
menting with the use of silver nitrate 
in sympathetic inks. He found that he 
could write upon paper with silver 


In 1819, Sir John Frederick William 
Herschel discovered hypo. 


nitrate inks, and the writing would be 
invisible for several months, provided 
it was kept from exposure to light. 
However, after that time, the impres- 
lines. 
This, of course was a confirmation of 
the finding of Albertus Magnus, made 
about 400 years previously, that or- 
ganic matter darkened silver nitrate. 
But more important was the disclosure 
that upon exposure to light, the writing 
became legible after a few hours. This 
was new, and it represents the first im- 
pressions made upon paper by the 
action of light upon a silver salt. In 
this case, unlike that of Schulze, the 
impressions were permanent. This was 
still far from a recognition that such 
a reaction could be used for photo- 
graphic purposes. 


sions became legible as gray 


Silver Is Formed 


What Schulze did with silver nitrate, 
Carl Wilhelm Scheele did with silver 
chloride. He based his work directly 
upon that of his predecessor, but went 
considerably further in an attempt to 
understand what reaction took place. 
He precipitated a solution of silver 
nitrate with ammonium chloride. Upon 
exposure to light, the white precipitate 
turned black. When this was treated 
with ammonia, he found that the am- 
monia dissolved the silver chloride, but 
left behind the black substance, which 
he quickly proved to be metallic silver. 
first 


Thus was demonstrated for the 
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The first to fix images permanently 
was Joseph Nicephore Niepce who 
exposed light successfully to asphalts. 


time that the reaction between light 
and silver salts resulted in the forma- 
tion of silver. He also, unwittingly, dis- 
covered a way by which silver images 
formed by the action of light upon sil- 
ver salts could be fixed, for ammonia 
light 
material leaving behind the photo- 
products. However, though he had the 


would remove the sensitive 


proper amount of knowledge to make 
that conclusion, he did not do so. He 
also proved that when washed silver 
chloride was exposed to light under 
water, hydrochloric acid was evolved. 
Another of his findings was that when 
the solar spectrum was allowed to act 
upon the silver chloride, it was the 
violet end of the spectrum that was 
most effective in the interaction. This 
finding was verified in a more quanti- 
tative manner by Jean Senebier, who 
found that while 
quired approximately 15 
change color under the influence of 


silver chloride re- 


seconds to 


violet light, the time became successive- 
ly greater as the color changed from 
violet to blue, to green, to yellow and 
finally to red. Twenty minutes were ré- 
quired for a change to occur with the 
red end of the spectrum. 


Maintained Images 


The first person to attempt to put 
these findings together and thus de- 
velop a photographic process appears 
to be Thomas Wedgwood. His father, 
the well-known potter, was a member 
of a society of scientists called the Lu- 


nar Society. Among others of this 
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Credited as the inventor of photog- 
raphy, Daguerre was the first to cut 
exposure time from hours to minutes 
in 1837. The result was the very 


successful invention, Daguerreotype. 


group were Joseph Priestley, James 
Watt, William Herschel, all famous 
names in the world of science, and 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of 
Charles Darwin. The meetings were 
held at the Wedgwood home, where 
young Thomas was an interested spec- 
tator. It is probable that he learned 
from Priestley the chemical effects of 
light upon silver salts as disclosed by 
Schulze, Scheele and Senebier. In 1802 
young Wedgwood, in collaboration 
with Davy, published a dissertation 
titled “An Account of a Method of 
Copying Paintings upon Glass, and of 
Making Profiles by the Agency of 
Light on Nitrate of Silver.” 


Lasting Impressions 


The great contribution that Wedg- 
wood made was that he attempted to 
make photographs, to utilize the action 
of light upon silver nitrate to make 
lasting impressions upon paper. All the 
previous experimenters merely made 
yes and no type of experiments, light 
either affected or did not affect the ma- 
terial. No one saw the deeper implica- 
tions, the possibility that this reaction 
could serve to make images. To fix the 
images in one locality, Wedgwood used 
paper or leather which he impregnated 
with silver nitrate. Thus he was able to 
maintain definition, for the image re- 
mained fixed in the fibers of the paper 
or gelatin where it was formed. For 
photography, this was no less impor- 


William Henry Fox Talbot comple- 
mented Daguerre by discovering the 
negative-positive process in 1840. 


tant a development than the finding 
that silver nitrate was light sensitive. 
One supplemented the other; without 
either photography was impossible. He 
also found that leather impregnated 
with silver nitrate was more sensitive 
than paper so treated. The resultant 
color formed by the action of light up- 
on the silver salt was stable; it could 
not be washed away with water or even 
soap water. But he was not able to 
wash the material sufficiently to remove 
all the remaining unexposed silver salt, 
so that his images were not permanent, 
in that after a short while the non- 
image portions became indistinguish- 
able from the image portions. 

Davy, who collaborated with Wedg- 
wood in the writing of the paper, was 
well aware of the work of Scheele and 
Senebier, for the paper has a footnote 
in which these experimenters were men- 
tioned and their work discussed. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the par- 
ticular paper by Scheele, in which he 
described the action of ammonia up- 
on exposed silver chloride, escaped his 
attention, for that was the one step 
needed to make the pictures truly per- 
manent. Davy’s paper ends with the 
statement, “Nothing but a method of 
preventing the unshaded parts of the 
delineation from being colored by ex- 
posure to the day is wanting, to ren- 
der the process as useful as it is ele- 
gant.” Wedgwood died but a scant 
three years after the publication of the 
paper, and Davy soon became much 
too involved in his electro-chemical re- 
searches which brought him world 











fame. And so the matter was dropped. 
However, in 1814, Davy discovered the 
compound silver iodide and he de- 
scribed it as being light sensitive. 


Fischer Tested Salts 


By this time a large number of per- 
sons were interested in the interaction 
between light and silver salts, but it 
would serve no purpose to mention all 
their names or discuss their work. They 
contributed little that was not already 
disclosed, though in most cases the old- 
er ‘ork was completely unknown to 
the new discoverer. However, perhaps 
the work of N. W. Fischer deserves a 
little more than passing notice since 
he was the first to propound the silver 
subchloride hypothesis. He 
that the change which silver chloride 
underwent in the blackening process 
was its conversion from a neutral salt 
to a basic one. The portion of silver 
liberated combined with the undecom- 
posed silver chloride, forming a salt 
with excess base. Another discovery of 
great importance to photography was 
that of the usefulness of hypo by Sir 
John Herschel, the famous son of an 
equally famous father. This took place 
in 1819. No attention was paid to this 
discovery that the new substance was 
an excellent solvent for silver chloride 
until 1839, when Daguerre and Talbot 
electrified the world with their dis- 
closures. 

Prior to Wedgwood, the workers in 
this field were interested only in gath- 
ering interesting information concern- 
ing the action of light upon silver salts. 
Wedgwood was interested from an en- 
tirely different point of view, he de- 
sired to produce permanent records. 
He was able to see in the procedure, a 
useful purpose. That he did not suc- 
ceed was due to his inability to solve 
accompanying problems. 


asserted 


Niepce Fixed Images 


Another very practical worker was 
Joseph Nicephore Niepce, who belongs 
in our survey because he was the first 
to succeed in fixing his images, and 
thus securing a truly permanent record. 
His correspondence with his brother 
Charles and with his collaborator Da- 
guerre, indicates that he began with 
silver salts, but because of his inability 
to fix such images, he gave up this 
medium and adopted asphaltum, whose 
light sensitivity had been known at 
least since 1782. Certain asphalts, upon 
exposure to light, became insoluble in 


oil of lavender, and only the unex- 
posed portions would dissolve away, 
leaving an image behind. Using a metal 
plate for a base, he exposed this after 
sensitization under an engraving of 
Cardinal d’Amboise. In this 
he formed:a negative image in insolu- 
ble asphalt which served as a resist 
for an etching step. The partially 
etched plate he sent to the engraver 
Augustine 
fixed it up somewhat and pulled a num- 
ber of proofs. Niepce was fully aware 
that he succeeded where everyone else 


manner 


Francoise Lemaitre, who 





Josef Maria Eder, 
Graphischen Lemh and Versuchsan- 


director of the 


famous for his 
monumental history of photography. 


salt in Vienna, is 


prior to him had failed. He also recog- 
nized that his procedure had commer- 
and he therefore 
strove to perfect it to the point that it 
would give suitable quality. The pro- 


cial possibilities, 


cess was very slow, hours of exposure 
being needed to photograph a land- 
scape. Even then the shadows lacked 
detail. When this was pointed out to 
him, he replied, 

“Unfortunately I can’t avoid it. 
. . . A camera as perfect as M. 
Daguerre’s is needed... . | am, 
therefore, hastening to reply to his 
gracious offer to be of service by 
proposing that he cooperate with 
me in perfecting my heliographic 
process.” 

It might be considered that Niepce 
utilized a latent image in his tech- 
nique, because after exposure of his 
asphalt, nothing was discernible on the 
light sensitive surface. It required treat- 


ment with oil of lavender to bring out 
the image. This step may be likened to 
one of development. However, to so 
designate it as a latent image would be 
false. The latent image is something 
else beside an invisible reaction prod- 
uct between light and a light sensitive 
material, which is made visible by a 
“development.” The latent 
image is a something which results in a 


subsequent 


tremendous intensification of the prod- 
uct formed in the initial step. This 
intensification must be of a higher or- 
der of magnitude, a factor of a hun- 
dred, a thousand, a million and even 
more. In heliography, as Niepce called 
his invention, there was no such inten- 
sification. The oil of lavender removed 
every bit of asphalt that was not ex- 
posed by light and thus rendered in- 
soluble. The same quantity of photo- 
product existed before as after the 
treatment. Although the after treatment 
made the image visible, it also made 
the image permanent, in that it re- 
moved all the unused light sensitive 
material and thus made the image im- 
pervious to the further action of light. 


Other Procedures 


A similar situation exists in many 
other procedures now being used in 
photocopying routines. Diazotype, the 
dichromate processes (gum arabic, di- 
chromated gelatin, cold top enamel), 
silver printing-out procedures and even 
the bleach-out methods of color photog- 
raphy fall in this category, for in each 
of these the final image is composed 
only of a photo-product formed during 
the initial exposure or what is left after 
exposure. Some of the techniques use 
an intensifying after-treatment which 
converts a colorless gelatin or enamel 
image into a highly coloreé one com- 
posed of dyes. But the image body is 
still insolubilized gelatin or some gum, 
and this is used to imbibe a colored 
substance which gives it greater visi- 
bility. In cases where a latent image is 
used, only an infinitesimal quantity of 
photo-product is formed. This acts in 
some mysterious manner to yield in 
some cases a million units of silver for 
every unit of photo-product formed by 
the exposure. 





The second part of Joseph 
F. Friedman’s article, "The 
Latent Image in» Photogra- 
phy,” will be found in a fu- 
ture issue of American Pho- 


tography. 
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LTHOUGH MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
A a tendency to be minute- 
ly detailed and realistic, no one 
can convincingly disclaim that spa- 
ciousness, with its call upon imagina- 
tion, is a factor of vital importance in 
the making of pictures, especially those 
pictures which give lasting pleasure. 
To be spacious a picture must, as a 
rule, have been produced with notice- 
able breadth of treatment. This follows 
the precept that large areas of simple 
tone are more spacious than a variety 
of detail or broken tone which sug- 
gests something more intimate and 
confined. 

The term, breadth, is often very 
loosely used by photographers who 
dwell frequently upon the necessity of 
it without explaining what it means. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in too 
many instances breadth is confused 
with vacancy. Simplification is certain- 
ly unifying but not when it results in 
loss of details. Masses which result 
from right harmony and relations of 
details can be magnificently impressive 
but on the other hand, masses which 
result from the eclipse of details are 
decidedly unsatisfactory and unpleas- 
ant. 

Many photographers hold the opin- 
ion that in truly representing space, 
differential focusing plays the most im- 
portant part. They work on the concep- 
tion that the foreground should be 

e e sharp and that as objects get farther 
t away from the camera their definition 
in yo ur pic ures should become more and more indis- 
: tinct. From the factual side, we cannot 
quarrel with this, except that it should 
be remembered that we can place an 
object as close to our eye as we like 
by and there will always be something in 
D it which we cannot see. 


The eye, like any other lens, must 
H. WwW. HONESS LEE have its focus altered in order to con- 











From what has been said, it might 
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vey a distinct image of objects at dif- 
ferent distances. It is totally impossi- 
ble to see distinctly at the same mo- 
ment two objects when one is much 
further off than the other. It is not be- 
cause of the intervention of air or mist 
that objects at unequal distances can- 
not be seen altogether but because of 
the impossibility of the rays which 
proceed from both to converge to the 
same focus. The whole impression, 
either of one or the other, must neces- 
sarily be confused, indistinct and, in 
a large measure, inadequate. Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez were the first to 
make use of this optical phenomenon. 


Truthful to Nature 


In a real landscape we can, with 
facility and clearness, see the whole of 
what can be called the middle distance 
and distance together. But while we do 
so we can see nothing in the fore- 
ground beyond a vague and indistinct 
arrangement of lines and colors. If, on 
the contrary, we look at any fore- 
ground object, so as to receive a dis- 
tinct impression of it, the distance and 
middle distance become all disorder 
and mystery. It follows therefore that 
if in a picture the foreground is shown 
sharply, a less sharply defined object 
gives one the impression that it is far- 
ther away. In other words, a sense of 
space is created. Not only that, a truth- 
fulness to nature is achieved. As Rus- 
kin said, “If our foreground is any- 
thing, our distance must be nothing, 
and vice versa, for if we represent our 
near and distant objects as giving both 
at once that distinct image to the eye, 
which we receive in nature from each, 
when we look at them separately, we 


Sky Pageant 


violate one of the most essential princi- 
ples of nature. We represent that as 
seen at once which can only be seen 
by two separate acts of seeing and tell 
a falsehood as gross as if we had repre- 
sented four sides of a cubic object visi- 
ble together.” 

Therein lies the weakness of the 
record type of photograph which 
strives to create the greatest possible 
interest by showing clearly at one and 
the same time all the various objects 
within the field covered by the lens. 
For the purpose of cataloging the 
items, it is well and good. For the pur- 
pose of making a picture, all over 
sharpness must result in a disjointed 
total effect which will react unfavour- 
ably on any pictorial expression. 

Before leaving this question of defi- 


A Passing Boat 









nition in the various planes of the pic- 
ture, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that pictorial requirements do not al- 
ways call for the foreground to be 
sharper than more distant planes. The 
governing factor is the position in the 
picture of the main interest. It is pos- 
sible to express immediate proximity 
to the spectator without giving any 
thing like completeness to the form of 
the near objects. This is not done by 
slurred or soft line but by what we 
might call a decisive imperfection or a 
firm but partial assertion of form 
which the eye feels indeed to be close 
at home and from which it is driven 
away of necessity to those parts of the 
distance upon which it is intended to 
repose. By making the eye travel 
quickly from the foreground and fore- 
ing it to dwell upon the distance a 
great impression of space and size can 
be given. In these instances the pic- 
ture would have lost both in space and 
grandeur if the foreground were la- 
bored and overburdened with detail. 


Do Not Destroy 


We must not, however, overlook the 
thought that selective or cifferential 
focusing in photography, by which one 
plane is rendered critically sharp and 
all others in varying degrees of soft- 
ness, can, when overdone, defeat its 
own object from the point of view of 
perspective. The softening of the more 
distant planes certainly helps to throw 
them back but the resulting lack of 
modeling in those planes may destroy 
their appearance of roundness and ad- 











versely affect the aerial perspective of 
the composition as a whole. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
tone values which also play an impor- 
tant part in the true representation of 
space. It is contended that the farther 
an object is from the lens, the more 
massed the incidents become. In the 
same way, the farther an object is from 
the lens, the lighter in tone it becomes 
in relation to a similar tone nearer at 
hand. A picture possessing a good 
range of tone from dark to light usu- 
ally has good aerial perspective and 
possession of the latter must presup- 
pose a feeling of spaciousness. 


Intensity Is Important 


Aerial perspective is essentially the 
expression of space and requires that 
objects should be detached from each 
other by degrees of intensity in pro- 

“portion to their distance without re- 
quiring that the difference between the 
farthest and nearest should be in posi- 
tive quantity the same that nature re 
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Village in the Plain 


veals to the eye. It will have been no- 
ticed in many a picture that a heavy 
tone in the foreground sets off the 
scene. 


Separate Planes 


As aerial perspective means the 
proper separation of the planes repre- 
sented, it is therefore used to denote 
the idea of distance. It fundamentally 
depends upon the obstructive or dis- 
persive influence of the minute parti- 
cles in the atmosphere. Every advan- 
tage should be taken of conditions 
which create the impression of aerial 
perspective—conditions such as we find 
on a misty day or which, to some ex- 
tent, we introduce when we photo- 
graph against the light. The result is 
the introduction of a sort of sun haze 
which acts as the agent in accomplish- 
ing the vital differentiation of planes. 
By this atmosphere the gradual sup- 
pression of detail and the diminution 
of tone value create the illusion of 
depth. 


In Chinese Art... 


From what has been said, it might 
be thought that if we want truly to 
represent space we should confine our 
subjects to expansive scenes. True, in- 
finite space can be suggested in that 
way and many attractive pictures can 
be secured by choosing a comparative- 
ly quiet stretch of heath combined 
with a vigorous and sweeping stretch 
of clouds above it. The spaciousness 
here is not so much a matter of con- 
tour or relief as a firm feeling which 
the observer gets of being en plein air. 
But any method of working which ties 
landscape photographers down to the 
selection of low horizons coupled with 
the inclusion of strong skies obviously 
cannot be recommended. That would 
be seeking space too literally. 


The expansive type of landscape is 
a strong feature of Chinese art. Chiang 
Yee in The Chinese Eye said: “There 
is one fact we should notice. We find 
that Chinese artists prefer to paint vast 
expanses. Very seldom do we meet in- 
teriors or scenes close to the observ- 
er’s eye. The usual explanation is that 
power is one of the qualities chiefly 
admired by us and that the great 
strength of nature can best be repre- 
sented by far stretches of water and 
huge mountain ranges. But it may also 
be true that the artist loves to feel his 
own controlling hand touching the 
contents of the universe.” This ap- 
proach to art is certainly interesting 
and may sound somewhat strange to 
us. But it is some such propelling inner 
force as this that is the source of in- 
spiration of all great art. 

It might be gathered from the ap- 
proach which gives emphasis to big 
scenes that it is not feasible to repre- 
sent space in, say, portraits made by 
the camera or, for that matter, made 
by any means. But although spacious- 
ness is of necessity very limited in this 
type of work, it is nevertheless desir- 
able to obtain the maximum sugges- 
tion of space otherwise that solidity 
and plasticity of successful portrai- 
ture will not be achieved. 

Important factors here are the plac- 
ing of the figure against the back- 
ground (the relative position making 
considerable difference) and the light- 
ing which should normally be made to 
give relief to the essential features of 
the model. The roundness and solidity 
of a head or figure when obtained is 
quite sufficient to create a feeling of 
space. The limit may be narrow—and 























no one would expect to find infinite 
space depicted in a portrait or figure 
study—but it can be quite satisfying 
to one’s sense of the spatial and that is 
what matters. 

We can say therefore that true repre- 
sentation of space can only be obtained 
if we recognise that nothing can be 
true which is either complete or vacant. 
In other words, “Every touch is false 
which does not suggest more than it 
represents and every space is false 
which represents nothing.” Too much 
compression of tone, resulting in heavy 
detail-less areas in the picture space, is 
not conducive to good pictorialism. 
Yet it is often done by photographers 
in their efforts to get striking effects. 
It is difficult to understand why some 
workers think nothing of these exag- 
gerated ideas of shadows while they 
regard the inclusion of light detail-less 
areas, like a blank sky, with horror. 

The secret of spaciousness is the 
right tone and the right definition in 
the right place. The only true way of 
getting satisfying tones from the high- 
est light to the deepest shade is to make 
every degree of shade indicative of a 
separate degree of distance, giving 
each step of approach not the exact 
difference in pitch which it would have 
in nature, but a difference bearing the 
same proportion to that which the sum 


Calm Sea—Capra 


of possible shade bears to the sum of 
nature’s shade. Some thought might 
profitably be given to the placing of 
the lights against the darks, a scheme 
of arrangement so ably exploited by 
the English water-color artist, John 
Sell Cotman. When objects are shown 
to stand out in bold relief against each 
other, the distance between them is 
shown to good advantage. The point 
to be kept in mind, every day and al- 
ways, is that the expression of space 
and size is dependent upon “obscurity 
united with or rather resultant from 
exceeding fullness.” Space and size 
alike are destroyed by vacancy which 
affords no measure of space and by 
distinctness (all sharpness) 
which gives a false measure of space. 


over 


Catch Prevailing Mood 


It would be well, perhaps, to end 
this with a mention of spaciousness of 
a different kind, i.e., spaciousness of 
conception. Thoughts in this direction 
would require an article to themselves 
and it must suffice here just to plant a 
seed in the minds of readers. It is 
therefore suggested that photographers 
must grasp the fundamentals of the 
scenes or people they portray and not 
occupy themselves (as they tend to 
do) with small details when the all per- 


vading mood and feeling are the things 
that really count in the long run. 

We must agree that “when photogra- 
phy is solely the work of the sun and 
the camera, finished off by the opera- 
tion of certain chemical laws, it can by 
no possibility be art.” We must also 
agree that it is not until the individu- 
control of the operation 
throughout, insisting on the attainment 
of his ideal and preventing any ap- 
pearances he does not desire, that his 
medium holds the possibility of pro- 
ducing a work of art. Inspiration is the 
emotion inciting the artist to create. 
When his emotions are fully expressed, 
he and the person who looks at the re- 
sult are potentially en rapport. This 
spaciousness of conception has im- 
mense bearing on the creative activity 
of the artist. It brings us right up 
against self-expression, in which he 
seeks to externalize his vision, putting, 
as we say, his whole self into his work 
and putting in nothing which is not the 
outcome of his own soul’s striving. 

This, however, is entering into a 
different subject from the one which 
we started to consider. We must not 
lose sight of the great importance in 
picture making of obtaining true rep- 
resentation of space, nor must we do 
anything that in any way might de- 
stroy this objective. 


al is in 








MY READERS is in a dilem- 
ma. “Only 


NE OF 
one?” you inquire. 
Well, there are probably more, 

but this is the one I am going to talk 
about today. He has been photograph- 
ing his children with photoflood lights, 
and it is so difficult to keep them still 
for the comparatively long exposures 
required, that he is going to shift to 
photoflash, and the heck with expense. 
He is intrigued with the exposure 
guide numbers. All you need is a yard- 
stick to get perfect exposures every 
time. He is going to lay down his cares 
in calculating exposures and_ trying 
to outguess probable movement. One 
push of the button and there is a pet 
fect fast the little 
devils can’t squirm out of it. God’s 


exposure, and so 
gift to a harassed parent. “Go ahead,” 
“What’s hindering you? Most 
intelligent operators got the idea way 


say I. 


ahead of you.” 
It seems that he is so used to his 
floodlights that he wants to leave them 
on while making his flash. “No harm in 
that.” I tell him. He knew there was 
no harm, but there was a_ problem. 
What would the exposure be when. us- 
ing both sources of light at once? | 
told him to disregard the floods and 
simply use the guide numbers as if the 
other lights were not there. This made 
him think I was flippant, and not tak 
ing his problem seriously enough. ,} 
“After all.” said he plaintively, “I 
make the full 


photofloods without the flash, and us 


can exposure by the 
ing the two together must make some 
difference.” When | agreed that this 
was undoubtedly true, but that the dif 


ference was negligible, he was uncon- 
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“Pop” is the affectionate nick-name 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, FRPS, 
FPSA, around. There is no writer on 
photography who can get across so 
much information while you are 
chuckling with him. This month he 
solves a reader’s problem while giv- 
ing plenty of tips on how to photo- 
graph children. 











vinced. He was a careful worker, to 
whom no difference was negligible. 

His with the floods was 
1 30 second at £/3.5, and with the 
flash it was going to be 1/200 at f/11. 
The difference in the light-passing pow- 


exposure 


er of these two stops being 10 to one, 
with the floods alone, his exposure at 
f ‘11 would have had to be 1/3 second. 
But with the flash his shutter will be 
open only 1/200 second, in which time 
67 of the 
required exposure. This would mean 


the floods can give only | 


that the floods were adding about 114 
percent to the exposure. When I glibly 
rattled off these figures to him, this 
guy of course had to ask me what 115 
percent of 1 /200 was, but I neatly side- 
stepped that by replying that it was 
what I called negligible, and after a 
moment's reflection he agreed with me, 
especially as his shutter had no speed 
faster than 1/200 and the distance to 
the next stop on his diaphragm was 
about a quarter of an inch on a cir 
scale, of which 
| 67 would be difficult to compute. 
He reluctantly 
that 
instruments of precision, although he 
had whacked up $100 for 


cular logarithmetic 


came to the conclu- 


sion ordinary cameras were not 


over his. 
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Then I shattered his idols still more by 
proving that the expense was not nec- 
essary by showing him some tolerable 
work that had been produced with ex- 
isting apparatus in spite of its short- 
comings. 

that with 
stroboscopic lights, accurate exposures 


[ am credibly informed 
of the order of one-millionth of a sec- 
ond can be given, but you can’t prove 
it by me. For ordinary exposures, even 
with color, there is an amazing toler- 
ance that is the only thing that makes 
photography possible for most people. 
On the great majority of pictures, 
double or half the exposure would have 
given equally good results. This is not 
only because of what is conveniently 
called the latitude of film, but also be 
cause of the possibilities of compensa- 
tion in printing. 

These thoughts about precision meth- 
ods in photography naturally bring up 
the subject of the new T-numbers which 
are now being advertised and which 
are the occasion of much curiosity and 
some dismay among amateurs. The f- 
numbers now almost universally used 
have been in vogue for about 50 years, 
and in 1910 at an international conven- 
tion of manufacturers practically all 
agreed to mark their lenses according 
to this system. Prior to that there had 
been several different methods of des- 
ignating lens openings, and the results 
were very confusing. As usual with any 
scientific problem, there were many 
than the 
ever apprehended, and it was a 


more factors involved laity 


ques 
tion of evaluating their relative impor- 
tance. But it was finally agreed that 
this characterized the 


system which 
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aperture of a lens in terms of its frac- 
tion of the focal length, offered the 
most information in the simplest terms 
that could be devised. 

Of course there were plenty of die- 
hards who continued to argue for their 
own pet theories, but in the meantime 
practically all the lens manufacturers 
of the world went ahead marking their 
ienses by the f-system. Any new system 
that would render obsolete all the mil- 
lions of lenses now in use, would have 
to have revolutionary advantages. None 
of the various proposals from time to 
time have secmed to offer enough ad- 
vantages to cumpensate for their obvi- 
ous lack of the simplicity of the pres- 
ent system, or for the great confusion 
that would result from their adoption. 
There is also the stubborn fact that the 
present system, in spite of its evident 
faults, seems to work well enough for 
most practical purposes. 

There are two principal errors in the 
{-system. Exposure is principally gov- 
erned by the amount of light that can 
pass through the diaphragm and the 
distance that it then has to travel to 
reach the film. The distance that the 
light has to travel obviously varies 
with the focal length of the lens, and 
actually no lens has any fixed focal 
length. Its focal length varies with the 
distance of the object upon which it is 
focused. To get some standard basis 
for comparing different lenses, it was 
universally agreed to mark and list 
them with their focal length when 
focused upon infinity, and this has 
passed into common acceptance as the 
focal length of a lens. When one of 
the factors upon which we base our 
formula for exposure is this arbitrary 
figure which is exactly correct for only 
a part of our exposures, we have from 
the start introduced an error into our 
calculations. But this error can be dis- 
regarded because it is less than 15 per- 
cent when photographing objects at 
more than eight times the marked focal 
length of the lens. Most shots come 
within this limit, and to keep us on the 
safe side, the scale on scale-focusing 
cameras is not extended even that far. 

Another error in the f-system is 
caused by the fact that all the light 
that reaches a lens does not pass 
through it. Some of it is lost by ab- 
sorption and reflection within the lens, 
The amount thus lost varies from 10 
percent up to nearly 50 percent, and 
the latter is too big an item to ignore. 
A breakdown shows that very little 
light is lost by absorption. Most of it 
is lost by reflection, and that varies 





with the number of glass-air surfaces 
in the lens system. For the record, the 
extreme loss is with lenses having 12 
such surfaces, but lenses of that con- 
struction are rare and seldom used in 
ordinary work. The great majority of 
photographic work is done with lenses 
of not more than six glass-air surfaces 
in which the loss is less than 25 per- 
cent, even if they are uncoated. 
Besides optical errors, there are 
others that affect the accuracy of ex- 
varies 
from batch to batch of emulsion, but 


posure. Film speed not only 


more so from conditions of storage, so 
that in extreme cases it may amount 
to as much as 50 percent. Shutters and 
exposure’ meters also often vary as 
much as this from their indicated 
speeds. ASA exposure indexes are only 
approximations. There is also the con- 
stant liability of human error in setting 
shutters and diaphragms and in oper- 
ating and reading meters. Our problem 
is much like that of the bumblebee. It 
can be proved by the laws of aerody- 
namics that he can't fly, but he does 
just the same. 

Surveying the field, you can easily 
see that if all these errors were operat- 
ing in full force at the same time, pho- 
tography would be practically impossi- 
ble. But fortunately this can hardly 
happen. Not only are the maximum 
errors seldom encountered, but the law 
of averages is greatly against several 
of them occurring in conjunction. And 
where there are so many possible er- 
rors, the law of averages again inter- 
venes to make one frequently offset 
another instead of adding to it. But 
where slight errors may usually be 
safely ignored, there may come a time 
when they gang up on you and the ag- 
gregate has to be reckoned with. Of 
late years there has been a general and 
intelligent effort to reduce or eliminate 
as many as possible. Film is kept under 
suitable conditions so that it deterio- 
rates very slowly. Shutters and meters 
are frequently calibrated and their er- 
rors greatly minimized. Coating lenses, 
now almost universal practice during 
manufacture, has considerably lessened 
light losses from reflection, as has also 
the use of efficient lens shades. While 
very successful photography has been 
practiced for the past 40 years with all 
these errors operating in full force, the 
care exercised in recent years has 
greatly diminished them, and no doubt 
in many cases has much improved the 
results obtained. 

Especially in the motion-picture in- 
dustry where expense is no deterrent, 















































































there has been a constant effort to 
eliminate as many sources of error as 
possible. The movement to calibrate 
lenses in T-numbers is the latest de- 
velopment along this line. In this sys- 
tem the stops are not marked with the 
general number found by theoretical 
computation, resulting in the same 
number for all lenses regardless of 
construction, which has been the pre- 
vailing practice hitherto. Instead, each 
lens is calibrated and marked with a 
number that indicates the exact amount 
of light passed by each aperture of the 
lens after measuring what is lost by 
The only 
drag upon it is the very considerable 


absorption and _ reflection. 


extra cost occasioned by individually 
calibrating and marking each lens. 

Professional cinematographers usu- 
ally carry several lenses in a turret on 
their cameras so that they can shift in- 
stantly to lenses of different focal 
lengths. As the results are shown in 
continuous sequence from the same 
film, even slight differences in exposure 
are noticeable. Neither the film nor the 
shutter being changed under these con- 
ditions, their errors are constant and 
the only variation is caused by the dif- 
ference in transmission of light by 
various lenses, which the f-system does 
not measure. For this kind of work, 
there is undoubtedly a definite advan- 
tage in the individual calibration of 
lenses in T-numbers, and people in the 
movie business are notoriously able to 
pay for what they want. At least they 
always had been until TV began to 
nick them. 

But, especially with coated lenses, 
the gain in accuracy is really very 
slight. A coated lens with six glass-air 
surfaces, which has been mentioned 
above as doing the great bulk of photo- 
graphic work (a lens of Tessar or simi- 
lar construction), marked f£/8 under 
the existing system, would become 8.3 
under the T-system. The average per- 
son does not set the pointer on his dia- 
phragm scale within that tolerance. 
There is also the fact, too complicated 
to go into here, that there are practical 
compensations (result of flare) in the 
f-system that do not occur in the T- 
system, and that these often go far 
toward equalizing the difference be- 
tween the two systems. 

All in all, the general opinion seems 
to be that with taxes what they are, to 
say nothing of what they are going to 
be, the regular photographer is going 
to worry along with the old f-system 
until something is devised that will 
give him a lot more for his money. 
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NOTES «x» NEWS 


Welti 25mm Camera 

The Welti 25mm camera is once again 
available to American camera fans. Absent 
from these shores since before the war, it 
makes its reappearance in a new model now 
on dealers’ shelves. 

The Welti is a precision constructed min- 
iature that folds flat for easy carrying and 
springs open at the touch of a button, ready 
for instant action. It takes standard 35mm 
film cartridges, has an automatic film coun- 
ter, an optical viewfinder with parallax com 
pensation and a finger-tip shutter release on 
the body. The Compur Rapid shutter has 
speeds from 1 second to 1/5 and the lens 
is the famed “T” coated £/3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar. The Welti is fully synchronized for 
flash attachment. All metal in construction, 
the body is attractively finished in leather 
and chrome. The fair traded price of the 
Welti is $79, federal tax included. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Ercona Camera 
Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 










































































































All-Steel 35mm File 


Newest item for the 35mm camera user 
is the new Brumberger No. 1032 all-steel 
file for film strips or 35mm negatives. The 
Brumberger file is made of heavy gauge 
steel, spot-welded for sturdy construction, 
giving positive protection to its contents. 
It readily accommodates 32 film strip cans 
in individual numbered compartments. A 
handy index card for easy identification is 
supplied with each film strip file. 

The new No. 1092 housing accommodates 
six No. 1032 files, as well as other Brum- 
berger 2x2 files, forming a convenient stor- 
age unit. A six-drawer cabinet, No. 1095 
also is introduced. This has six steel drawers, 
each of which holds 32 film strip cans (total 
of 192 cans) in a neat, compact unit. The 
complete cabinet is finished in platinum grey 
wrinkle enamel. 
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The Brumberger Co., 34 34th St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N.Y., will give you details. Just 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 





Cases for Leica tll F with Flashgun 

The first Omnica cases for the Leica IIIF 
with flashgun have arrived from Western 
Germany. According to the distributor, Kling 
Photo Supply Corp., these are the only fit- 
ted cases made for the Leica IIIF which 
accommodate the camera, telephoto and 
wide angle lenses, filters, finders, exposure 
meter, flashgun, some bulbs and fittings 
for other Leica accessories. 

This new case, which is larger than other 
Omnica cases, sells for $66. 

Omnica cases are also made in special 
models for the Leica IIIC, Leica with bel- 
lows attachment, Contax and Kine Exakta. 
Each case is $60. Cases for the Retina and 
Contessa are $40. 

Free literature and dealer price lists may 
be secured by mentioning AMERICAN PHO 
rOGRAPHY when you write to the Kling 
Photo Supply Corp., 235 Fourth Ave., New 


York: 3, .N. ¥,. 





Spot Removers for Photo Retouching 

Two retouching products are suggested by 
the Retouch Methods Co. to be a good 
team. Spot Off removes or modifies dark 
tones and includes an accelerator liquid 
that controls the amount of bleaching from 
gradual tone lightening to adding white 
accents, . 

Spot Off’s companion is Spotone which 
spots out whites, builds up dark accents and 
smooths out uneven areas. 

Spot Off and Spotone can be purchased at 
dealers or by mentioning American PHo 
TOGRAPHY when writing the Retouch Meth- 
ods Co., Chatham, N. J. 

(ve tested them. I approve.—Ed.) 


Little Theater Slide Viewer 
Described as “a radical departure in slide 
viewing,” the Mico Vue slide viewer incor- 
porates an open picture area illuminated by 
reflected daylight or artificial light. Optical 
system consists of a large magnifying lens 
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and right angle mirror, which gather light 
from above the viewer. A built-in storage 
magazine, with locking device to hold in 
the slides, holds 30 2x2 slides which are 
dispensed by gravity. Glass slides and film- 
strips may also be viewed. 

Write Mico Photo Products Co., 119 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill, for informa- 
tion, mentioning AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


British Help Offered 

Harold Lewis, editor of Photography, the 
British magazine, has offered the help of 
his staff to any AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
readers who may have photographic prob- 
lems while visiting England during the 
Festival of Britain (1951). Americans in 
London may call Central 4040 and ask for 
“photography inquiries.” 


Color Print Service 

A new color print service for the produc- 
tion of Kodacolor prints and enlargements 
from either 35mm or Bantam-sized original 
Kodachrome or Ansco color transparencies, 
is available from the Eastman Kodak Co. 

The transparencies must be mounted in 
2x2-inch slides, either glass or cardboard, 
having a standard, centered 35mm or Ban- 
tam-sized aperture. In the process, a Koda- 
color negative is made from the trans- 
parency and then prints or enlargements are 
made from the Kodacolor negative. 

For each duplicate Kodacolor negative a 
charge of 40 cents is made. Kodacolor prints 
and enlargements are made at the regular 
rates. This service is available through all 
Kodak dealers. 














Circular Filter Dial 

A filter dial has been invented by Russ 
Ramsey of Mojave, Calif. This dial con- 
tains film speeds and filter factions in an 
easy-to-carry form. 

The dial lists 22 of the most common 
films with day and tungsten film speeds and 
day and tungsten filter factors for 12 filters. 

For more information, please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when you write 
Russ Ramsey, P.O. Box 2094, Mojave, Calif. 












































New Device Controls Voltage 

Darkroom troubles caused by voltage fluc- 
tuation can be eliminated by a simple plug- 
in electrical device, the Sola Electric Co. 
announces. 

A constant transformer can be 
used to make the light output of enlargers 
or contact printers constant. 

Without such a control, the manufacturer 
explains, every change in the line voltage 
results in an instant change in the output 
of the light; such fluctuations are common 
almost everywhere. Frequently voltage can 
change in the period between running the 
test strip and making the enlargement. 


voltage 


In areas where voltage is a considerable 
problem, failure to discipline electricity can 
mean unsatisfactory prints. 

To control the light, a4 constant voltage 
regulator can be plugged into the wall out- 
let. The enlarger is then plugged into the 
transformer. As long as the voltage stays 
between 95 and 125, the enlarger will re- 
ceive a steady stream of voltage at the de- 
sired level and will turn out a constant 
amount of light. 

Sola also states that the unit required for 
the average enlarger’s light bulb, usually 
150 watts, frequently can be paid for by 
savings in paper. 

In color process work, producers of color 
film sometimes urge that voltage be con- 
trolled. Changes in the amount of light can 
mean differences in the colors in the fin- 
ished print. 

For the professional or advanced expert, 
for whom 100 percent accuracy of color is 
a must, voltage control of flood lights is 
available; a similar plug-in unit has been 
designed to handle this problem. 

Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing for more information to the 
Sola Electric Co., 4633 W. 16th St., Chi- 
cago 50, Ill. 


Busch Verascope 


A new precision camera which 
sharply-defined single frame 35mm_ photos 
as well as stereoscopic pictures, and which 
can convert automatically from one to the 
other in the middle of a roll of film, has 
been introduced by the Busch Camera Corp., 
Chicago. Called the Busch Verascope, the 
new camera offers a picture with a 
zontal format which is 30 percent 
than other stereo frames. 

Busch Verascope slides can be seen in 
their full size with another new Busch prod 
uct, the Busch Verascope Viewer. 

In addition to its conversion and larger 
picture size features, the Busch Verascope 
offers several additional advantages. When 
conversion is made from monocular to stereo 
or back, the winding knob and frame coun- 
ter automatically adjust to eliminate double 
exposures or laborious computation. The 
shutter is a single blade which slides across 
both lenses at the same time, assuring syn- 


shoots 


hori- 
larger 


shutters. 

The Busch Verascope cocks only when 
the film is transported. The shutter cannot 
be tripped unless the film has been con- 
veyed. However, for those who desire trick 
double exposures, there is a manual cocking 
arrangement. It has a fully synchronized 
shutter with speeds up to 1/250, lens aper- 
tures ranging from f/3.5 to f/16 and a cou- 
pled rangefinder. It is made of cast 
aluminum with all exposed parts either 
chrome plated or stainless steel. Back cover 
is hinged to the body to prevent loss or in- 
convenience during loading. 

The Busch Verascope retails at $287. 

Available also is a complete line of lenses, 
filters, sun shades and Eveready and Deluxe 
carrying cases. 

Mention AMERICAN 
writing for information. 
Associates, 130 West 
19, N.Y. 


chronization between 
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Zeiss Tenax 

The Tenax, a new Zeiss-lkon camera es 
pecially adapted for rapid sequence photog 
raphy, is American market. 
Loading with standard 35mm film cartridges 
in black and white or color, the Tenax yields 
pictures one inch square. 

A special, trigger-like lever at the front 
of the camera is depressed immediately 
after an exposure is made, transporting the 
film and cocking the shutter at the same 
time. In this manner, an entire roll of film 
can be shot in rapid sequence without once 
lowering the camera from the eye. 

Compact and precision-made, the Tenax 
also features an optical viewfinder, a Com- 
pur-Rapid shutter with speeds to 1/500 of 
a second and internal synchronization for 
flash. With “T” coated £/3.5 Zeiss Tessar 
lens, the list price of the Tenax is $89.50. 
With coated £/3.5 Novar lens, the list price 
is $66. 

Mention AMERICAN PHoTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to Ercona Camera 
Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


now on the 


12x14-inch Dry Mounting Press 


Sterling-Howard is making a dry 
mounting press that handles prints up to 
12x14 inches in one operation. 

According to the manufacturer, the fea 
tures of this press are: Light-weight, one- 
piece base of solid aluminum casting. Over- 
size heating unit that standard ele- 
ments. Adjustable pressure for any mate- 
rial thickness. action with a 
single lever. Adjustable precision-built ther- 
mostat available in 100-volt ac-de. Special 
construction allows centering of mounts up 


now 
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to 20x24 inches and continuous mounting 20 
inches wide. 

The Sterling-Howard Corp. guarantees this 
press for 90 days against all defects in 
workmanship or material. Price is $79.50. 

For more information, mention AMERICAN 
PHotocraPHy when writing Sterling-How- 
ard, 1900 Monterey Ave., New York 57, N.Y. 


“Mainliner 300” Slide Projector 


Newest TDC model, just released, is the 
“Mainliner 300,” a 300-watt blower-cooled 
projector featuring exceptionally cool op- 
eration of brilliant light, according to its 
manufacturers. 

The “Mainliner 300” is of die-cast con- 
struction with streamlined contours, finished 
in smooth deep blue and silver. For stability, 
the projector has a broad base with an easy 
positive micro-tilt adjustment. Tray-loading 
is offered, as the “Mainliner 300” accepts 
TDC  Selectron-Automatic, or Selectron- 
Semimatic slide changers, and TDC Selec- 
trays. 

[he manufacturers report achievement of 
a new efficiency in illumination in the “Main- 
liner 300” by the use of a 300-watt, T-8 
double contact lamp, in a fully adjustable 
mounting, providing precision alignment. A 
five-inch coated anastigmat lens is mounted 
for helical focusing. The blower operates 
on 105-125 volts ac, 50-60 cycle, and with 
the aid of a vent and baffle system provides 
a high speed flow of air, efficiently directed. 

Price of the “Mainliner 300” is $54.75 
(fair trade) with manual changer, or $64.75 
with Selectron-Semimatic changer. Further 
information may be obtained from Three 
Dimension Co., 4555 W. Addison St., Chi- 
cago 41, IL, by mentioning AMERICAN Puo- 
TOGRAPHY. 
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y Film 

“Minnesota Profile,” a 30-minute motion 
picture, has been released by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as part of its centennial 
year celebration. 

Produced by the University’s Audio-Visual 
Education department, the film shows how 
University-trained people are able to benefit 
their respective communities. It is available 
for showing to all interested groups in Min- 
nesota and may be obtained through the 
Audio-Visual Education department. 


Lens and Filter Booklet 


Tips on Movie Camera Lenses and Filters, 
a 32-page booklet published by Bell and 
Howell Co., explains in simple terms how, 
why, where and when to use lenses and 
filters. 

It points out that special lenses are some- 


times needed for the movie camera. The 
principle is the same as when a person 
with 20-20 vision uses binoculars to see dis- 
tant objects clearly. 

To shoot a close-up of a plane flying 
across the sky or a child’s face that is far 
away, you need a telephoto lens, Tips, sug- 
A wide angle lens, for instance, will 
enable you to shoot a whole house although 
you otherwise wouldn’t be able to get far 
enough away from it to get it all into the 
picture. 

You may secure Tips on Movie Camera 
Lenses and Filters from your dealer or by 
mentioning AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
you write Bell and Howell Co., 7100 Me- 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45, II. 


gests. 
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CAN a top-flight precision miniature camera be built in the $100 price 
range—with an unexcelled Kodak Ektar Lens and all the basic refine- 
ments and conveniences that critical workers demand? Yes! Kodak has 
achieved it in this 18-ounce jewel, the new Kodak Signet 35. This cam- 


era’s performance, the unique “extra something’ 


it puts into pictures, 


will soon be the talk of every camera club. 


THE Kodak Signet 35 is a compact, solidly 
built, handsomely styled 35mm. miniature, 
with a 44mm., /3.5, Lumenized, 4-ele- 
ment Kodak Ektar Lens, fitted to a new 
high-efficiency Kodak Synchro 300 Shut- 
ter, 1 25 to 1 300 and “‘B.” Lens and shutter 
travel on a velvet-smooth focusing helix 
and a ball-bearing, _lifetime-lubricated 
flange. A superimposed-image range 
finder of superior design, combined with 
an enclosed optical eye-level view finder, 
couples accurately to the lens through the 
full focusing range, 2 feet to infinity. View- 
ing and ranging are through a single eye- 
piece. Built-in flash synchronization is re- 
liable for both color and monochrome 
films. The camera shell is a sturdy alumi- 
num-alloy die casting, for enduring rigidity 
and exact alignment. Exterior finish is satin 
aluminum and scuff-resistant black Koda- 
dur. The camera, with lens retracted, 
measures only 4!) x 3's x 2!»5 inches. Its 
weight, 18 ounces. 


THE LENS “Ektar’’ is a quality designation 
reserved by Kodak for its finest lenses 

top-level professional, movie, projection, 
and microfilming lenses. To win the “Ek- 
tar’’ seal, a lens must pass exacting tests 
for every known optical aberration, and 
must rank as unexcelled in its intended 
field. The 4-element, 44mm. Ektar lens of 





Lens is a 44mm. Kodak Ektar—the word 
that spells supreme quality. Focal length 
matches the film diagonal—is exactly 
right for all-around use. Settings, f/3.5 to 
f/22. Lumenized, for maximum transmis- 
sion and color purity. 


Shutter mechanism is rugged, built for 
lasting reliability. No release variation. 
Perfect flash timing for the popular No. 
5 and 25 lamps at all speeds—1/25 to 
1/300. “B" setting for time exposures. 
Sturdy 2-blade design has exceptional 
efficiency. 


the Kodak Signet 35 meets every Ektar re- 
quirement; you will not find a better lens 
on any miniature camera, at any price. 

So superb a lens deserves a camera 
which is absolutely rigid and made to the 
closest tolerances. In the Kodak Signet 35, 
each detail of shell, shutter, mount, range 
finder, and view finder is designed to pre- 
serve the full optical performance of the 
lens—through precise alignment, exact 
machining, and minimum play at every 
point in the optical system. 


THE SHUTTER The Kodak Synchro 300 
is no ordinary shutter. It achieves the steep 
opening and closing curves of a 5-blade 
shutter—with only two rugged blades! 
Swift opening means superior light trans- 
mission—just as the engineering simplicity 
means extra sturdiness, extra reliability, 
fewer parts to vary or get out of order. At 
any shutter setting, the Synchro 300 is 
wide open in 2! milliseconds—and its 
closing curve is just as steep! 

Triggering is indirect—so the rate at 
which you release the shutter has no effect 
on performance. The shutter release sim- 


Synchro 300 shutter is wide open in 
2's milliseconds—closes with same 
speed! Curve at left shows its effi 
ciency 
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Precision focusing helix on lens tube is 
machined for .0Ol-inch or less lateral 
play—the minimum for smooth focusing 
action. At right, all camera scales are 
visible at a downward glance—aper- 
ture, focus, field depth, shutter speed, 
film counter. 


“SIGNET: the seal of authority; the 
sovereign mark. 


ply trips a spring-loaded lever, which actu- 


| ates the shutter and flash-timing mecha- 


nism. Flash setting is automatic—no lever 
to set after each shot. Flash contact is a 
“wipe” contact, self-cleaning, accurately 
timed for all Class M (No. 5 and 25 and 
some larger) lamps. Shutter settings are 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/300, and “'B,”’ all visible 
at a downward glance without turning or 
tilting the camera. 

The shutter mechanism is typical of 
Signet 35 construction. All parts are 
sturdy, for long reliable service. The 
heavy-gauge case is drawn and turned, 
and the lens cell, a separately turned unit, 
is permanently staked in by swaging 
around its entire circumference. Critical 
surfaces of case and cell are then brought 
to exact relationship in a final precision 
turning, to assure perfect parallelism and 
centering. An extra-heavy mechanism plate 
carries ali the moving parts. 


FOCUSING MOUNT Lens and shutter are 
mounted on a machined tube which bears 
the focusing helix. Lateral play between 
this tube and the corresponding helix inside 
the focusing ring is held to less than .001 
inch; end play to less than .0015 inch. The 
focusing ring bears on fifty ball bearings, 
in a race 1! inches in diameter. This firm, 
50-point support across a wide base as- 
sures velvet-smooth focusing even with 
fore-and-aft tolerance adjusted virtually to 
zero. Restriction of play in the mount also 
assures exact co-ordination between lens 
and range finder. The ball bearing lens 
mount is lifetime-lubricated with a film of 
special all-temperature lube. 





— Note these significant details of the new Kodak Signet 35 




































with Kodak 


f/3.5 Lens 


THE SHELL For lightness plus rigidity, 
tough die-cast aluminum alloy is used for 
the Signet 35 shell. This shell is a precision 
casting, very trim and cleanly designed, 
with most of the bearing and mechanism 
supports integral. Typical Signet tolerances 
are maintained in the finishing; for ex- 
ample, four small bosses, flanking the film 
aperture at the back of the camera, are so 
finished as to hold the pressure plate away 
from the film rails by just the thickness of a 
film. This means that in Winding, the film 
glides through, instead of dragging through 
under full pressure. 


RANGE FINDER Few miniature cameras 
allow generous top space for a rugged, re- 
liable range finder. In the Signet 35, the 
large top housing is almost wholly occupied 
by a combined range-and-view finder, 
sturdily built, with a// bearing slack elim- 
inated by spring-loaded V-block bearings. 
These bearings, plus solid construction, 
eliminate the usual range-finder variations. 
The entire mechanism is mounted directly 
on the solid camera casting. Ranging is un- 
usually easy, with a large clear triangle 


centered in a full-frame field; and is precise 
from 2 feet to infinity 


OTHER DETAILS Thefilm-winding mech- 
anism is compact, rugged, jam-proof, and 
very smooth...so smooth you can ad- 
vance the film with a flick of your thumb on 
the winding knob. Film counter, on top of 
camera, reads from 36 down to 0-—indicat- 
ing how much film remains. Winding knobs 
are large, deeply fluted, easy to handle 
even with gloves on. Shutter release, cock- 
ing lever, and focusing knob are at your 
finger tips even when the camera is held 
in a firm two-hand grip. All scales—shutter 
speed, focusing, aperture, depth of field 
are visible at a glance from above. Red dots 
indicate ‘average’ settings for mono- 
chrome and color. On the back of the cam 
era is a quick-action exposure computer 
and film indicator. 


Double-exposure prevention is auto- 
matic; but a flick of an inconspicuous lever 
permits you to make double or multiple ex- 
posures at will. Regular Kodak Flasholder 
attaches at standard tripod socket on cam- 
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era base, Camera 
loading and cleaning. 
silient black Tenite, specially sel 
its resistance to the scuffs and b 
camera base sometimes suffers. 
metal surfaces are gatined; the hi 
black grained Kodadur covering 
and more scuff-resistant than : 
All Series V Kodak Combination Ten 
tachments, with No. 22 Screw-on AGat 
Ring or 28!.mm. Slip-on Adapter F 
the lens. Neck strap comes with, the 
era; a handsome tan leather field 
available 

Price of the Kodak Signet 35 Camera is 
$95, including Federal Tax.* See it at 
your Kodak dealer's. 


*Price subject to change without notice 
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Ball bearing lens mount supports lens at 
50 points in a 11-inch circle, keeps per- 
fect parallelism at any setting, is velvet- 
smooth in action at all seasonal tem-: 
peratures. Engineers claim it's the sweet- 
est, smoothest mount ever made. 


Range-finder 
with all parts generously dimensioned. 
Spring-loaded V-block bearings elimi- 
nate the tiny bearing variations that 
cause most range-finder errors. Ranging 
and viewing are combined in one eye- 
piece—a large clear triangle in the full- 
picture field. 





mechanism is rugged, 


a lever. 


Film advance mechanism is smooth, 
jam-proof, fits compactly under film 


aperture. Film can be advanced with a 

flick of the thumb (see right). Exposure "= ‘ 

count and double-exposure prevention we 

are automatic—but deliberate double ; é 


exposures can be made at the touch of 

































pshor Ease and Economy 
Gowre to Movie Making | 


éW> Brownie 


MOVIE CAMERA 
SmoM. 





MADE BY EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Someday, you've promised yourself, your family would be 
making movies, too. That “someday” is here—for the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which brought Brownie ease to still picture 
making, now introduces the Brownie Movie Camera. 


BROWNIE ECONOMY 


The camera—beautifully designed and with a truly “‘fast’’ £/2.7 lens 
—is priced at but $44.50 including Federal Tax. Film prices? Only $2.85 
buys a whole roll of black-and-white movie film... $3.75 for full-color 
Kodachrome... enough film to “shoot” all the high spots of a happy 
family week end in 30 movie scenes, or more. And the film is finished by 
Kodak without extra charge! 


Loads as easily as a Brownie snapshot camera. Only one lens setting 
to make, and a built-in exposure guide tells you how to make it—for 
outdoor shots, dawn to dusk... for indoor movies under inexpensive 
photoflood lamps. No focusing is needed! 


BROWNIE DEPENDABILITY 


The Brownie Movie Camera is made with traditional Kodak care 
and skill. It’s a movie camera that you can count on for smooth, trouble- 





free picture making... year after year after year. 
EVERY OUNCE A QUALITY CAMERA, TOO 
At Kodak dealers’ @ Fast, prefocused Lumenized (coated) f/2.7 lens @ Handy, finger-tip exposure button... also locks 
everywhere © Simple, straightforward loading into full running position for making “self 


movies” 


Butterfly-type winding key for long-running 


oC ily indicato 
spring metor Accurate, easily read footage indicator 


Positive, finger-tip cover lock 


All-purpose, all-film exposure guide for shots 


outdoors, indoors Standard tripod socket 


® Finger-tip, “click-stop,”” lens-opening adjust- Rugged—K odadur-covered aluminum case. 
ment Camera weight only 1%4 Ibs. 

@ Full-vision, eye-level finders with close-up indi- Accessory Field Case with neck strap 
cators ®@ Choice of full-color or black-and-white films 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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You Need a 
PLAN 


For Your Movies 





BY FRANCIS X. NOLAN 


NY SEASON IS movie season, but 
A most amateur film is exposed 
during the vacation period and 
edited at your leisure during the fall 
and winter. To avoid disappointment 
when editing the film, you should keep 
a few fundamentals in mind now. It 
will be too late this fall to correct this 
summer's mistakes and omissions. 

It is assumed that you are starting 
out with equipment which has been 
carefully checked. (Many neglect this 
until they are out on the road.) The 
first important fundamental is: Have a 
plan for shooting. 

Carried to an extreme this would 
mean using a shooting script with the 
trip built around it, but there are many 
who will prefer to do it the other way 
round, and let the trip plan the script. 
But with the general outline of the trip 
in mind, a little forethought will en- 
able you to jot down a list of possible 
shots which can serve as the main 
sequences for the film-to-be. You will 
be doing a little daydreaming about 


VARIETY in lighting will add life to 
your movies. Backlighting, such as is 
used here will be effective if the ex- 
posure is sufficient for the shadows. A 
natural reflector, such as the water 
here, will frequently serve as “fill 
light.’ Pictures courtesy of Eastman 
Kodak 








the trip anyway so you might as well 
imagine some of the possible scenes 
you will try for. 

Naturally, one of the delights of any 
trip is the unexpected. These shots will 
have to be included, but they will be 
more easily edited into a smooth film 
if they fit into a general framework 
planned ahead of time. 

This general plan will include the 
family, of course, as they enjoy the 
trip. It should also include the inter- 
esting spots seen—but not as mere rec- 
ord shots. Put the members of your 
party into these scenes, too, with a little 
well-planned action to point up the in- 
terest. 


Factories Welcome Visitors 


Many travelers do not seem to know 
that many factories and businesses will 
welcome visitors. Some of these, the 
ones which are not engaged in a de- 
fense activity, will permit cameras, 
and the use of such material will add 
more general interest to a family film. 
Be sure to ask permission, of course. 
Be sure to follow the instructions of 
the company’s guide. He’s there for 
your safety and convenience as well as 
to protect the company’s interest. 

As you shoot, keep another funda- 
mental in mind: Work for variety. You 
and I have sat through home movies 
and tried to be polite as a monotonous 
succession of shots from one point of 
view were screened. 

Move from a long shot into a medi- 
um or close-up or reverse the process. 
When you've shot a waterfall, move in 
and establish the family group watch- 
ing it, then into an extreme close-up 
of the youngest member of the family 
and his expression, then back to a 
longer shot. That much action will 
make the film more interesting to 
watch and it will personalize the occa- 
sion. One thing to remember in such 
shooting is to vary the camera angle 
somewhat with each shot. Otherwise 
the camera, if moved in on a straight 
line, will seem to make sudden unex- 
plicable leaps toward the subject, some- 
thing very unpleasant to watch on the 
screen. 

The mobility of the camera is one of 
its greatest virtues in telling a story. 
Amateurs should make more use of it 
than they seem to. Timing such scenes 
is finally determined in the editing, but 
it is better to film a few more frames 
than you expect to use than it is to be 
short a few needed for proper pacing 
of the completed film. While there are 
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MOVE IN for close-ups, as above, out for long shots to add interest to your scenes. 
Other devices are suggested in the accompanying article. 


many exceptions, it is usually best to 
make long shots with more footage 
than closer ones since there is more 
for the eye to take in from the longer 
point of view. 

To work for variety, vary the angles 
used from shot to shot by using differ- 
ent points of view as you go along. 
Very extreme angles should be used 
sparingly, of course, but shooting 
down from the top of a wall or from 
the side or even the rear of a group will 
make your footage more interesting. 

Panning shots to take in more than 
the camera’s normal angle of vision are 
also good, but they can be a trap for 
the unwary. It is by no means a fixed 
rule, but it is easier for most audiences 
to grasp a pan from left to right, the 
natural movement of the eye in read- 


ing, than in the other direction. 

A tripod should always be used for 
such a camera movement to avoid the 
uneven movement which is inevitable 
with a hand-held shot. This weaving 
movement or too fast a pan will give 
the audience the uneasy sensation of 
being at sea in a tossing rowboat. Make 
your pans slowly and evenly, and they 
will contribute visual variety to your 
film. 

Another variant, but one not so 
readily used, is change in the taking 
speed, if your camera has this adjust- 
ment. A slow-motion analysis of move- 
ment, such as a swimmer’s dive, is 
often beautiful to watch, and a speeded 
up shot of someone running or eating 
will put a spot of humor into film, 
especially if it is later cut into a num- 








ber of successive scenes to indicate 
hurried action simultaneous with the 
other, leisurely scenes. 

One of the most important means of 
introducing variety is by using the 
many possible different angles of nat- 
ural lighting in the course of the day. 
As with any photograph, lighting from 
the side or from the back will add 
sparkle. You must be more careful 
with the exposure of movie film than 
you would be with a still negative be- 
cause there is no print dodging pos- 
sible with film. With back lighting, the 
exposure-meter reading must be for 
the shadow area, and with side light- 
ing too much contrast will have to be 
avoided lest you end up with soot-and- 
whitewash results. With close - ups 
lighted from the side, a_ reflector 
should be used to light the shadow 
side. This can be a piece of white card- 
board or a white coat or shirt held to 
bounce the light back or a natural re- 
flector. Natural reflectors are such 
areas as a light-colored wall or the 
sands of a beach. In exposing color 
film, though, be careful of such nat- 
ural reflectors because they throw a 
tinted light which the eye ignores but 
which the color film will emphasize. 

There is one type of variety which 
should usually be avoided. This is too 
much variety in direction of subject 
movement from shot to shot in a series. 
If you are following the movements of 
a subject as he makes a short trip and 
back, try to keep his direction across 
the screen fairly consistent. As he 
starts out, you might keep the angle 
usually to his left and behind him. As 
he returns the camera should usually 
be to his right and toward the front. 
This cannot be applied too rigidly, of 
course, but keeping the direction of 
movement fairly consistent will avoid 
the appearance of aimless wandering 
or of confused movement. 


Always Work Carefully 


A third fundamental added to the 
previous two, working with a plan and 
working for variety, is: Work care- 
fully. 

This means keeping your equipment 
in good working condition by daily 
periodic inspection and packing it 
away carefully and handling it like the 
valuable tool that it is. Keep your 
camera out of the glove compartment 
where it will be literally baked as you 
drive along. 

Clean the gate each time you load 
film. Scratches won’t come off. 





Wind your camera after each ex- 
posure. Most cameras will slow down 
as the spring tension weakens. Be care- 
ful, however, not to leave the spring 
tightly wound for long periods of time 
because this will weaken the tension. 

Watch your shooting habits and use 
a tripod whenever possible. Especially 
with a long focus or telephoto lens, 
never try a hand-held shot, as move- 
ment will always be visible on the 
screen. 


Tips That Make Money 


If any of your footage offers any 
chance for possible later commercial 
use (and only l6mm offers this 
chance), be sure to shoot at sound 
speed, 24 fps. Theater projectors work 
only at this speed, and it will be neces- 


VARIETY in angle will improve your movies. Try a new angle for some sequences— 
a logical one like this, if possible. 





sary to dub in a sound track later if 
the footage is purchased. 

These fundamentals will make the 
difference between a film interesting 
only to the family and one which will 
interest a wider group. It will be im- 
proved again if you exercise a little in- 
genuity to add sparkle. 

Have you ever tried extreme slow 
motion, for example? On a day of 
fluffy clouds and a stiff breeze set your 
camera up on a tripod and focus on a 
mass of clouds. Then take single frames 
a second or so apart. When these are 
projected at normal speed, the cloud 
bank will be a boiling, seething mass 
of writhing shapes. 

Planning, variety and care will work 
wonders. A little ingenuity will double 
the effectiveness of your vacation 
movies. 
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How to Build... 


A Synchronized 
Flashgun 


BY JOHN J. COLWELL 


I's EASY TO BUILD this flash outfit 

for any camera with a synchro- 

nized shutter, and you can save 
yourself from $6-10 of the price of the 
commercial article. 

The illustrated Kine Exakta flashgun 
was made from an ordinary prewar 
hand flash which sold originally for 
$1.50, although it now commands about 
double that price. 

Not every hand flash, however, can 
be converted easily into a synchronized 
flashgun. The model you must buy has 
a hard rubber case with metal rein- 
forcing bands at the top and bottom. 
In this particular model, the lower re- 
inforcing band through the screw cap 
contacts the negative terminal (metal 
case) of one of the batteries and, in 
turn, is wired through a hand switch 
to a medium screw base socket ring at 
the top of the gun. A flashbulb screwed 
into the socket completes the electrical 
circuit, firing whenever the hand switch 
is closed. 

To adapt this type of gun for syn- 
chronized flash, you must simply sub- 
stitute the firing switch built into the 
shutter of your camera for the one at 
the flashgun. First, you must make an 
electrical connection between the upper 
band 
screw base socket ring, which are sep- 
arated by the battery case. Clean off 
the surfaces of both and apply solder. 
Melt a drop of solder in the desired 
spot. The use of a hot soldering iron 
at this time will cause the solder to 
flow. 


reinforcing and the medium 


Thus, you will insure a good 
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Close-up view of the assembled flashgun attached to the 
camera. Note the radiator hose clamp which holds the gun. 
The bracket is held against the tripod socket by a camera 
screw case. In the illustration, phone tips on connecting 


electrical connection. 

Next, solder a small Fahnstock clip 
to the upper and lower reinforcing 
rings. When made 
from these terminals into the synchro- 
nizing switch of your camera, the flash- 
bulb will fire automatically as the ex- 
posure is made. 

The upper reinforcing band must 
now be covered with cellulose tape 
(black for appearance’s sake) to in- 
sulate it from the adjustable metal re- 
flector bracket. Otherwise, should the 
bracket touch the reinforcing band and 
the hand switch simultaneously, the 
flashbulb will fire accidentally. 

An old head phone cord with extra 
small tips will make a very inexpensive, 
yet serviceable, connecting cord be- 
tween the flashgun and a Kine Exakta 
camera. When making up the cord, 
do not force the phone tips, if they are 
too big around, into the synchronizing 
sockets at the front of the camera. You 
may do irreparable damage to the 
socket Instead, file the 
tips down until they can be inserted 


connections are 


connections! 


and removed easily. 

The phone tips are held by a spacer 
made of a strip of plastic or bakelite. 
Drill two small holes in the strip at 
the right spacing. Push the phone tips 
through these holes and into the syn- 
chronizing sockets of the camera. Ap- 
ply household cement around the tips 
where they pass through the spacer, 
and allow the cement to set for several 
hours. Solder an extra set of phone 
tips at the other end of the cord to 


cord are being cemented to a plastic separator. 


permit easy connection to the Fahn- 
stock clips on the flashgun. 

To wire the gun into any other cam- 
era requiring special socket connec- 
tions, you must purchase from a pho- 
tographic dealer a regular flashgun 
connecting cord which will fit your 
particular shutter. The other end of 
the cord can be readily adapted to fit 
the Fahnstock clips. These cords sell 
for about $2. 

The bracket for holding the flashgun 
to the camera is made from a short 
strip of soft iron. In a vise, bend up at 
90° one end of the strip through which 
you must drill a hole and bolt on a 
small radiator hose clamp to hold the 
flashgun. At the other end of the strip, 
drill a hole large enough to insert a 
camera case screw. This will permit 
you to tighten the bracket against the 
tripod socket of your camera. 

Although this particular hand flash 
is made to accept medium screw base 
flashbulbs, you can buy for 75 cents 
an adapter that will permit you to use 
the inexpensive midget flashbulbs. 
When using the gun with a Kine Ex- 
akta or any other camera having a 
focal plane shutter, you must be sure 
to buy flashbulbs with a long flash 
peak. Also, take the precaution to cock 
the camera shutter before putting any 
flashbulbs into the flashgun, for in 
most cameras the synchronizing switch 
remains closed until the shutter is set. 

To convert the gun back to hand 
flash operation, simply disconnect the 
wires from the Fahnstock clips. 








BOOKS ON REVIEW 


Conducted by George B. Wright 


Auper, H. R., Artificial Lighting; Ro- 
pieR Heatu, Flash Photography; G. L. 
WAKEFIELD, AIBP, FRPS, Exposure Me- 
ters and Lenses and Shutters. London: 
Fountain Press, 1950. 


These are four of a series of small, 
paper-bound books now being issued 
in England. Each of them is 56 pages 
and reviews a particular topic. They 
are well-written and informative and 
deserve a wider reputation in this 
country. 


GroesBeck, Harry A., A Primer of 
Engraving and Printing. New York: 
Colton Press, 1950. $2.50. 


This is a complete review of the 
three important printing processes, let- 
ter press, lithography and gravure, 
written for those outside the field who 
require some knowledge of the subject. 

Any photographer who makes prints 
for reproduction needs some knowl- 
edge of the mechanical processes which 
will multiply them as ink on paper. 
This book will give him enough infor- 
mation about the processes so he can 
suit his prints to the varying require- 
ments of each method. 

The late Mr. Groesbeck was well- 
known in the printing trades as a past 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the author of two books 
on engraving and as a writer and 
teacher. 


McCompss, KennetH M., Commercial 
Photography. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1951. 


The title of this book is quite mis- 
leading since it refers not to the limited 
branch of the field commonly called 
“commercial” but to all photography 
for profit. The author is an instructor 
at the Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
Junior College, and the book is in the 
form of a number of lesson units cor- 
responding to class sessions in a photo 
course. The material is largely what 
one would expect to find in a begin- 
ners course and covers ordinary tech- 
nique quite thoroughly. With the prop- 
er instructor to go along with it, it 
could serve as the basis for any high 


school or junior college course, The 
instructor would have to be good, how 
ever, for there is no provision in this 
outline for work to develop either im- 
agination or to train the eye to sharper, 
more photographic seeing. Technique 
is basic to all work. but if only tech- 
nique is stressed, it can ruin a career 
at the beginning. 


Donovan, Donatp J., Fripp, Donovan 
on Child Portraiture. London: Foun- 
tain Press, 1950. 


This is one of the finest treatments 
to appear so far on this subject. It is 
very evident from both text and pic- 
tures that the author loves children. 
This is a very necessary ingredient, but 
one frequently omitted in setting up a 
“recipe” for successful work. The first 
section of the book is on the psycholo- 
gy of children while later sections deal 
with actual techniques and the furni- 
ture the author uses to keep children 
in one place long enough for an ex- 
posure. The differences between Am- 
erican and British terminology and 
practice are a minimum, and anyone 
photographing children will find both 
sections full of practical suggestions. 


The Blue Book of l6mm Films, 26th 
annual edition. Chicago: Educational 
Screen, 1951. $1.50. 


Here are 7000 films with a brief de- 
scription, details of where to rent or 
buy them, indexed in several ways. An 
excellent guide to the field. 


TeEALE, Epwin Way, The Boy’s Book of 
Photography. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
8th printing, 1949. 


This is a good introductory book for 
young teen-agers becoming interested 
in the camera. There is sufficient tech- 
nical material, but it is presented in an 
interesting manner. Unfortunately, it 
is getting a bit dated, and there should 
have been some revisions before this 
last printing. The history chapter is 
not completely accurate either and is 
misleading on several points. (Also, 
the author says tintype when he means 
daguerreotype.) Despite these flaws, 
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“Making BETTER 
COLOR SLIDES” 
—by Fred Bond—$7.00 


By the author of the best-selling books 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome, and Better Col- 
or Movies, this brand new 2-volume set needs 
no fancy sales talk. Just look over the table of 
contents and then read below to see how you 
can get your set without risk so it can sell 
itself to you right in your own home! 


CONTENTS VOLUME |! 
1. What Is a Good Color Slide. 2. What They 
Did and How They Did It. 3. You Are Work 
ing with Color. 4. Light Sources and Film 
Sensitivity. 5. Some Common Daylight Condi 
tions. 6. Some Outdoor Shooting Problems 
7. Exposure Calculations ae $3.5 


CONTENTS VOLUME II 
1. Shooting Color by Artificial Light. 2. Pho- 
toflash for Color. 3. Children and Pets in 
Color. 4, Nature Photography in Color. 5 
Problems in Close-up Shots. 6. Figures, In 
formal Portraits in Color. 7. Lenses, Depth of 
Field. 8. Stereo Photography in Color. 9. Bet 
ter Flower_and Garden Shots. 10. Filters for 
Use with Color Film. 11. Color Temperature 
Meters. 12. Color Patterns with a Micro- 
scope 13. Mounting Filing Projection 
14. Slides Like These Make the Shows. $3.50 


How does that sound? Think you can af 
ford to be without these valuable new books? 
See the 18 color plates and many top exhi- 
bition slides for yourse 

Just mail the handy coupon, deposit pur 
chase price plus a few cents postage and COD 
charges with your postman upon delivery 
Take 30 days to adil carefully and make up 
your own mind. If these books are not exactly 
what you need and want, return postpaid and 
your money will be refunded immediately 

Can’t lose, can you? Of course not—these 
books are just that good! American Photog 
raphy 


Book Dept.: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Rush me the Fred Bond books checked be- 
le I will pay postman price indicated plus 
a few cents postage t is clearly understood 
that I may return these books postpaid for 
full refund any time within 30 days if I de 


cide I do not want them for any reason 
whatever 


Making Better Color Slides, Part I, $3.50 
Making Better Color Slides, Part II, $3.50 
(Check both if you want the 
complete set at $7) 
Name 


Address 


City & State 


Money enclosed. Ship postpaid. (Postal 
regulations prohibit COD shipments out- 
side USA.) 
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NOW " READY! 


* Exclusive collection of nude studies by 
Andre de Dienes, celebrated ‘‘photog- 
rapher of beautiful women” 

* 68 pages of Andre de Dienes’ master- 
pieces 

* Augmented with drawings and full- 
page illustrations of inestimable value 
to the artist, or prof 1 





* Spiral bound, printed on heavy qual- 
ity enamel paper 


This is Volume No. Il of ART 
PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine's great 
collection of nude studies by the 
world’s most famous photograph- 
ers. The Figure Photography An- 
nual will be used by artists and 
photographers everywhere for in- 
spirational and technical help in 
improving their work. 


pyar9ckuPht 
fig" 


Limited Supply. Order Now! 


ee eeeece sees eee ee eee sae 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY 

542 N. DEARBORN PKWY., 

CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Please send me Volume 2 of the FIGURE PHO- 
¥ 


TOGRAPHY ANNUAL. | enclose $1.35, to cover 


the cost of mailing. 
Name 

Street 

City 
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the book serves as an excellent intro- 
duction to the field. 


Sprinc, K. H. Photons and Electrons. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1950. $1.75. 


This is one of a very valuable series 
of monographs on science, summariz- 
ing the available knowledge in a par- 
ticular field. It brings those interested 
in science closer to an exact statement 
of what occurs when a photon strikes 
a silver atom in a photographic emul- 
Unfortunately, of course, the 
more exact the statement, the fewer the 
readers who will understand it. 


sion. 


But, if you have some mathematics 
and a nodding acquaintance with rela- 
tivity physics (including Dirac and 
Heisenberg), you will find this an il- 
luminating recapitulation and sum- 
mary. 


The World of the Leica. London: Foun- 


tain Press, 1950. 


This is a collection of 132 photo- 
graphs printed by offset in Germany 
with 20 pages of notes on the use of the 
Leica, added in England. The pictures 
are good but not outstanding. Most of 
them are familiar ones which have 
been previously printed elsewhere—at 
least, they seem to wear a dated look. 





MARSHALL MASTER SET 


make a good 


picture perfect! 


The most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


John G Morshali Mfg. Co. inc. Dept AT. 167 North 9th St. Brooklyn}! N.Y 
Conadion Dist. Conada Photo Products, Lid., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto! 


ELIMINATE DUST AND LINT 


STATIC, master 


The Photographic Tool that destroys 
Static Surface Electricity 

Static-Master removes static, dust and 

lint with one simultaneous brushing 

action. By this neutralizing action, dust 

is eliminated on negatives, film holders, 

= enlargers, printers, slides, slide mounts. 
Amateur 1” Model $4.95 
Professional 3” Model $12.50 

Buy Static-Master at your local photographic store or 
sent postpaid if cash with order 

NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. 


2162 Newport Boulevard Coste Mesa, California 





Faster Facsimile 
Developed by Army 


Newspaper quality photographs can 
soon be provided any place in the 
world five minutes after they are 
taken. 

This is one of the skills of the new 
facsimile equipment being developed 
by Army Signal Corps engineers. 

Facsimile is a process by which ma- 
terial is reproduced at a distance 
after being sent by wire or radio. At 
the sending end, light shines on the 
copy. A photo tube or photo-electric 
cell examines one small spot of the 
picture at a time. Then, an electric eye 
measures the amount of light reflected 
and converts it into electric energy. At 
the receiving end, the electrical energy . 
is converted back to specific amounts 
of light. This is then registered on a 
negative material or on paper. 

In this way, words, pictures and 
graphs are automatically reproduced. 
With the new equipment, it will be 
possible to reproduce on a mimeo- 
graph stencil. 


HYDRAM wiILL 
SPEED UP YOUR 
CAMERA 1000 % 


‘Photographer's Miracle fo Ds. Will Make an 
(3.8 Lens Seem oa fl 
CAMERA, March 1951) 





full in 
fer ONLY $1.00. 


CHICAGO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
3700-DV Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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News from the Camera Cubes 


by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


The Telephone Camera Club of Manhattan. 
This club sponsored the 16th Bell System 
Salon this about 


time | gave it a mention in this space. Tha 


past winter, and it is 
organization deserves 
this effort after 


phone camera clubs of the Bell System only, 


praise tor continuing 


year year. Open to tele- 


the following groups entered: Southern Cal 


ifornia C, C. (Los Angeles), Telephone C. ¢ 


of Manhattan, Bell C. C. of Denver, Bell 
Cc. C. of Chicago, New Jersey Bell C. C. 
(Newark), Bell C. C. of Indianapolis, Tele- 
phone C. C. of New England (Boston) and 


the San Francisco Telephone C. C. Tha 
prints were judged by Mabel Seacheri, Vic- 
tor }. Seales and Clyde T. Boyles. The 
catalog lists some 102 accepted prints. After 
being shown in New York the exhibit went 


had a hanging in each of the 
Now ‘t hangs in the Smithson 
ian Institute in Washington, D.C Wally 
Walrath was the chairman and. according to 


on tour and 
clubs named. 


a report contained in The Fi/ter, publication 
of the sponsoring club, he did an exeeller 


job. I am inclined to think so. too! 


The Lens League of Nashville, Tenn., has 


two exhibits available for exchange with 


One of these 
prints on the usual size mounts 


other clubs. consists of 35 
The second, 
which the club is quite proud of in the 
sense that it has something different to offer 
is made up of 8x10 prints on 11x14 mounts. 
Write to Lucille Sterling, Page Road, Nash 
ville 5, Tenn., for details and dates 

Society of Photographic Engineers, South- 
ern California Chapter. Recently in this 


column, news of the New York Chap 
ter was printed. Now from Los Angeles 
comes word of the organization of a west 


coast branch. M. G. Holland, Director o\ 
Photographic and Reproduction Depart- 
ments, North American Aviation, Inc., Mu- 


Angeles 45, is 


actively on the organizing committee and in- 


nicipal Airport. Los serving 
terested photo engineers would do well to 
et in touch with him. 

Camera Club. Dr. Henry 
man, but also a 


Salem (Ore.) 
Morris is not only a busy 
popular one. He was recently elected presi 
this club. At the same time he is 
Movie Club! Both 


which speaks well for 


dent of 
president of the Salem 


organizations prosper 


Dr. Morris. Other newly-elected officers are 
Ivan Osterman, vice president; Mrs. R. M 
Griffin, secretary; Mr Paul S. Wolfe, 


treasurer. 


Photographic Association of Bengal (In- 
dia). Word comes from the secretary of the 
The club publishe $ 
a quarterly photo journal that they claim is 


activities of this group 





one of the best from India. This publica 
tion has brought them into contact with 
photographers from all over the world. The 
club’s address is 18/5B, Dover Lane, Cal- 
cutta 29, India. 

The Camera Club (New York). [his club 
has taken up the small print contest idea 


and a recent issue of its Camera Notes gives 
details. The 
to be delivered bv the 


leisure. Print 
I5th of the 


remainder of the 


contest stresses 
month, 
They then hang for the 
month and members vote whenever they jolly 
well feel like it during that period. Votes 
are taken and 
results announced in the following issue of 
Votes. Subjects are assigned, and 
May Steed Wolcott is the print director 


from the box and counted 


Camera 


Central Ohio Camera Clubs Council has 
been publishing a grand Newsletter for a 
number of years. Stella Jenks did a healthy 
a period, but is now 
busy writing elsewhere. Early in the vear Al 
and did all 


from the area by his 


job editing this for 


Turner took over right, but he 


has been transferred 
boss and at this writing the sheet needs an 
badly. It 
see this sheet discontinue publication, yet 


May I have 


editor for 


editor, and would be a sh-me to 


that is what the officers threaten 


the pleasure of reporting a new 


this publication in the near future? 


Jackson Park (ill.) Camera Club. This 
club ran a special meeting to organize a 
stereo group. It turned out to be a whal 
f a success with some 40 people, each agog 


Earl Krause pre 


the interested 


with 
sided. 


to contact 


interest, turning up 
and he is the man for 
From the report at hand it is 
not clear whether this is to be a 


the Jackson Park Club or 


organization on its own. 


group ot 
in entirely new 


The Chicago and the Fort Dearborn Cam- 
era Clubs have using the quar 
ters at 30 So. Michigan. This was a surprise, 
as both well 
yutstanding. The combination should prov 
to be a terrific 
the best 
members of one or the 


merged, 


groups were established and 
outfit for Chicago; many of 


photographers of the area were 
other club. Com 


look tor 


merged 


bined, they should go far, and we 
interesting news to come from the 
told that the 
Camera Club, is to be disearded and the es 
tablished Fort 


used. 


group. [| am name, Chicago 


name of Dearborn will be 


The Photographic Forum of New York. 
This is one of the newer honor societies in 
New York City. Membership is by invitation 
only. There are 
pected to take turns in providing programs. 
On April 18 Jack A. Goldstock and Bernard 
Gorson were the hosts; they presented Alan 
interesting talk, 
At this meet 


no dues. Members are ex 


Fontaine, who gave a most 


illustrated with his own prints 
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ing Alfred Schwartz, 


Carl Pollak, Norman 
C. Lipton and this writer were taken into 


membership. The group will have a print 
show by its members hung in the Kodak 
Exhibit Room, Grand Central Terminal, 
from Oct. 19 through Nov. 8, 1951. 





idea in a big way. 
an organization 


Miniature Camera Club (New York). This 
organization has gone in for a Junior Group 
In April they 
meeting at 
Pollak read scores of enthusiastic letters 
from youngsters who, with the approval of 


held 
Carl 


television. 
which 


their parents, 


sought membership. 





Mabel 


Scacheri interviewed Arthur Weingarten on 


Weingarten was. one of the first 


to apply for membership and won in the 
recent contest for teen-agers sponsored by 
the World-Telegram-Sun. 








SEASIDE SNAPS 


Summertime photo fun! What to do on 
the beach with your camera and how to do 
it! This surprising book with its 46 pictures 
on handy pocket-size 5x7-inch pages was 
created to go with you and your camera 
wherever there are sand, sun and—girls! 


Get your Seaside Snaps while they !ast— 


don’t delay! 
close 
out 
at eee 
Cash or COD — USA 
Cash only — Foreign 
American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











A 7 
PIN-UPS 


By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 


POPULAR EDITION $2 25 
68 large (11x14 in.) pages POsTPAlo 
GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 
132 pages with plastic binding. $3.00 
Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
and Illustrated Literature 
A MUST FOR EVERY PHOTO FAN 


R AY FROM 


BERNARD OF HOLLYWOOD 


9059 Sunset Blvd. Dept. 
Hollywood 46, Calif 








FULL COLOR 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


Yours on Approval! 


Scenic Views - Flowers - National Parks 

Now. through the WEST-VIEW COLOR SLIDE 

CLUB, YOU can select the Kodachrome slides you 

would lik rojyecting them 
st 


= 
Fe 


geous, full- 
uch famous color pho- 
Hubert. Lowman and 


; from g¢ 








Write today for your first approval set of slides, 
bligat am. 


West View 


1518 Montana Avenve Dept. C santa Monica, Calif. 








Hollywood Pin-Up Photos 


& of GORGEOUS GIRLS 
Aw. Vew— Different 
tw \ 18 Poses for $1.00, 45 for $2.00 
/ \ \ | FREE GIFT with each $2.00 Order 

Send Cash or M.0., No C.0.D. Please 
AM TERRY THORNE 
Box 15535, Dept.R, Crenshaw Sta, los Angeles 8, Calif, 
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SALON CALENDAR 




















Closing | 
Salon Address eg Entry 
12th Annual Vancouver In-|Pacific National Exhibition 
ternational Salon of Pictorial] Exhibition Park, é 
Photography Vancouver, B.C., Canada) Aug. 3 
(Aug. 22-Sept. 3, 1951) 

1951 Dixie International Ex. Dixie Camera Club 
hibition of Pictorial Photog-| Box 4373, r 
raphy Atlanta, Georgia Aug. 4 

(Aug. 15-29, 1951) 
aa Annual Photographic Sa-|L. B. Cunningham g 4 in still life, 
Iowa State Fair, Statehouse, Aug. 6 scenic, portrait 
“(Aug. 25- “Sept. 8, 1951) Des Moines, lowa and/or color 

Second Southgate ‘Interna- WwW. . Linbird, | 
tional Color Slide Salon 2 " Wynchgate, Southgate, Aug. 11 4 slides 

‘Ss ept. 10-22, 1951) London, N.14 

12th Asueal National Photo- Mery. Jope Matheson 
graphic Exhibition of Cuy- 17 McGowan Ave., ie 
ahoga County *tlevelsaad 11, Ohio Aug. 11 prints 

( ug. 15-19, 1951) 

Ww estern Counties Photographic|( . A, T. Lanfear } | Prints 
Federation Western Salon of "56 Lemon_ Street } an 
Photography Truro, Cornwall, Englan Aug. 1} slides 

(Aug. 27- Sept. 8, 1951) | | 

Thirty- fifth Scottish Salon of {Scottish Photographic Federa- } | Black and 

Photogra: tion, Museum Art Galleries | 3 | white 
(Oct. ES Nov. 8, 1951) Paisley, Renfrewshire, | Aug. 13 | and color 
Scotlan | 

11th International Focus Foto-|Foto Salon of Amsterdam | 4 slides 

salon of Amsterdam Zuider Stationsweg 33 | Aug. 20 Unlimited 
(Sept. 15-30, 1951) Bloemendaal, Holland } Color slides 

Sixth South African Universi The Camera Club | 
ties and Youth Salon of Pho Rhodes University, a > 
tography Grahamstown, So. Africa Aug, 21 

peat 1951) 

Second International Salon of|Jonkopings Fotoklubb, Ingvar 

Photography Sjoberg, Barnarpsgaten 32, Aug. 25 | 4 prints 
(Sept. 22-30, 1951) Jonkoping, Sweden 

The London Salon of Photog London Salon 
raphy 42nd International 26-27 Conduit Street, Mw Col ligibl 
Exhibition New Bond Street Aug. 29 (Color eligible) 

(Sept. 15-Oct. 18, 1951) London We. England 
9th International Exhibition of Fotoklub “‘Zabreb 4 in each— 
Artistic Photography Zabreb, Box 257, black and white, 
ct. 28-Nov. 18, 1951) Jugoslavija Sept. 1 color, news 
pictures 
12th Swedish Master Compe|The Swedish Master Competi-| 
tition and Second Stock tion, Box 3221 | S cal 
holm Salon of Photography Stockholm 3, Sweden Sept. 1 3 prints 
(October, 1951) 
Northwest Photographic Salon Washington Council of Camer: 
(International) Clubs, Inc., Western Wash r * 
(Sept. 15-28, 1951) ington Fair Association, Sept. 5 
Puyallup, Wash. 

Fourth MPS International Sa The “Mysore Photographic 

lon_of Pictorial Photography} Society . . 
(November, 1951) Sri Ramanandir Road, Sept. 20 
Bangalore 4, India 

26th International Salon of Jan Vermeulen, 

Faoqnaer De Pintelaan, 102, | Sept. 21 e 
(Oct. 21-Nov. 4, 1951) Ghent, Belgium | 

13th International Exhibit of W. G. Hagstrom | 
Photography 927 Judson Street, | Oct. 6 ° 

21-Nov. 3, 1951) Evansville 13, Ind. | 

Inte rational Colour Print Mr. E. C. Codd | Prints produced 
Exhibition The Colour Group, : by color 

(November, 1951) 23 Manchester Square, | Oct. 13 | process 
London W. Re England } | 
Mississippi “Valley Salon i, “Alvin w. “Prasse, | 
(Oct. 29-Nov. 10, 1951) 4125 Botanical Avenue, Oct. 17 ® 
St. Louis 10, Mo 
Royal Adelaide Exhibition {Royal Adelaide Exhibition 
(Mar. 7- May 3, 1952) | 12 Pirie Street, Jan. 26 4 prints 
| Adelaide, Australia 











lease submit 
The Editor, 





* Photographic Society of America rules cy tay 
y salon calendar notices at lea 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


42 21 Fifth 


Ave. 


eight weeks in advance of publication to: 
Minneapolis 


So., 


15, Minn. 
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Using Varigam Paper... 


Good Black-and-W hites 


From 


Your 


Color Transparencies 


BY J. H. STELLWAGEN 


SUALLY WE TAKE PICTURES in 
i color without duplicating them 

in black and white. Workers 
who use only a 35mm camera often 
complain of having to choose between 
black-and-white and color films, espe- 
cially when loading the camera for a 
trip. Not everyone who makes pictures 
in the larger sizes has a camera which 
will use film or roll holders or maga- 
zines. Even a black-and-white dupli- 
cate, made at the same time as a color 
transparency, may not be as good a 
picture—the model’s expression may 
have changed. Finally, a color slide, 
pleasing as it is, is still not a picture 
to hang on the wall or to exhibit. 
Hence, most workers in color at some 
time want black-and-white prints. 

The Kodachrome section of the Ref- 
erence Handbook contains excellent de- 
tailed instructions for making black- 
and-white negatives on film from color 
transparencies. I have made completely 
satisfactory black-and-white negatives 
by following these instructions in de- 
tail, using sheet film in holders and 
focusing the image from the slide in 
the enlarger on white paper in another 
film holder. 

Unfortunately, the time required is 
considerable, since a preliminary test- 
strip exposed film must be developed, 
preferably in a tank, and a standard- 
ized procedure worked out for expos- 
ing and handling panchromatic film in 
total darkness. 

Back in 1941, Mr. E. P. Nichols de- 
scribed in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY a 
procedure for using Varigam paper for 
enlarged paper negatives from Koda- 





chromes, based on the fact that Vari- 
gam is sensitive to blue light and also 
to yellow and green. Being insensitive 
to red, moreover, Varigam may be 
used under a red safelight, or under 
a special safelight made for it. 

Originally, yellow and blue gelatin 
filters were supplied with each package 
of Varigam. I still use one of these 
pairs, blending yellow and blue light 
to provide the contrast needed. Be- 
cause these filters are no longer sup- 
plied with packages of Varigam, many 
workers, reluctant to buy sets of filters, 
have hesitated to try Varigam. How- 
ever, almost every photographer has a 
K-2 (Wratten No. 8) or Kodak color 
filter, which cuts out almost all blue 
light, as is shown by the absorption 
curve published in the Kodak data 
book on filters and in the Reference 
Handbook. A little experimentation 
with exposure time will make its use- 
fulness in the process described below 
evident. Moreover, the same correction 
or over-correction available on pan- 
chromatic film with a yellow filter is 
effective in this process. 

Varigam produces soft results when 
exposed through a yellow filter. Color 
transparencies, particularly Koda- 
chromes, have inherently more contrast 
than the original subject. This suggests 
the use of the yellow filter for Vari- 
gam paper negatives from color slides, 
which was Mr. Nichols’ recommenda- 
tion. My procedure differs slightly. 

My enlarger, like many others, uses 
a glassless negative carrier for 35mm 
film. Not wanting to remove the color 
slides from their mounts, I replace the 










~~. 






seth Le ROSE 


A portrait from a color transparency 

made by means of an intermediate 

paper negative on Varigam. The re- 

sults are grainy but acceptable for 

many purposes. Details will be found 
in the accompanying article. 
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A paper negative of a landscape is 
made on Varigram paper under the 
enlarger from a color 
by the method described by the au 
thor, and this is used to make a final 









negative carrier with another made 
from cardboard in layers. Many work- 
ers would prefer wood or metal, but 
cardboard, such as in shirts returned 
from the laundry, can be cut with a 
pair of scissors or a razor blade and 
requires no skill with tools. It is neces- 
sary to take only enough pieces of 
cardboard of the size of the negative 
carrier to equal its thickness, and to 
cut in each piece of cardboard—except 
for the last two—-a hole the size of the 
enlarger condenser or opal glass. 

In my vertical enlarger, the next to 
the bottom piece of cardboard has a 
square hole into which a 2x2 mount 
just fits. The hole in the piece of card- 
board on the bottom of the stack is a 
little smaller: 134 inches square. Thus, 
it is necessary only to lay the mounted 
slide in the next-to-the-last piece of 
cardboard, on top of the last one, and 
then to put the other layers of card- 
board on top of this “sandwich.” In a 
horizontal enlarger, both the last and 
second-from-the-last pieces would have 
holes 184, inches square, to hold the 
slide in position between them. 

Focusing on a piece of white type- 
writer paper on the pressure plate of 
an empty 9xl2em filmpack, with the 
color slide reversed in the enlarger 
(that is, emulsion side away from the 
easel), I block the paper-holder in 
place with a pair of book ends against 
an end and a side. With the enlarger 
light off, I replace the empty filmpack 
paper-holder with another containing 
a piece of Varigam R, single-weight 
glossy, sliding it into place against the 
book ends. Then I put the yellow filter 
before the lens and make the exposure. 

Using a 75-watt light in a single- 
condenser enlarger, the average ex- 
posure at £/4.5 is 13 seconds for a 
9x12cm negative enlargement, on paper 
316x5 inches (half 5x7); for a 5x7, 
25 seconds. The empty filmpack pro- 
duces a clean-cut white border which 
will print black. If this is undesirable, 
I use a printing frame larger than the 
paper size. These paper negatives de- 
velop in D-55 at 70F for at least three 
minutes—usually longer. 

Prints from these negatives are usu- 
ally best on soft or extra-soft paper. 
With a printing box containing a 100- 
watt bulb, exposures on fresh Azo F-] 
are about three seconds, with the same 
full development as that given the 
paper negatives. If contact paper is not 
available, the same Varigam used for 
negative material will do very nicely, 
alihough many workers will prefer a 
different surface. It is necessary only 





to substitute a standard inside-frosted 
25-watt yellow or yellow-orange bulb. 
depending on the results desired. ( Va- 
rigam also makes a remarkable con- 
trast grade contact paper, with an in- 
side-frosted blue bulb!) 

Care in test stripping for good nega- 
tive density and in exposure and de- 
velopment, with the use of a short-stop 
bath to prevent stains, will produce as- 
tonishing, almost incredible results in 
the way of color gradation, even in the 
reds, which may require longer expo- 
sure if they predominate. 

Color transparencies can be cali- 
brated for density with an electric ex- 
posure meter, by direct readings of the 
light which the slides transmit at a 
constant distance from a constant light- 
source. I use a Federal 810 viewer with 
opal glass, but any similar negative in- 
tegrator or light-box, such as the print- 
ing box, will serve the purpose. A 
paper negative from a slide for which 
the transmitted-light reading is Weston 
6.5 will require twice as much expo- 
sure as one from a similar slide for 
which the reading is 13, but few slides 
differ this much. 

Many slides, especially those made 
by photoflood lighting, have uneven 
density resulting from “hot-spots” ot 
from the operation of the law of in- 
verse squares. It is surprising how 
much detail can be brought out in a 
Varigam paper negative by careful 
burning-in during the enlarging pro- 
cess. In this also, test-strips are an ex- 
cellent guide, and the fact that paper 
is cheaper than film is a constant con- 
solation. 

This process, successful with both 
Kodachrome and Ansco color slides. 
has further value in that it provides 
excellent. opportunity for study of the 
relationship between the elements of 
composition in black-and-white and in 
color. It is noteworthy how often 
masses or contrasts which are attrac- 
tive when a slide is viewed or project- 
ed literally scream for elimination 
from the black-and-white print. Again 
it is consoling that paper is cheaper 
and easier to handle than film, and 
that a new negative may be made sim- 
ply by raising the enlarger head to 
cut out unwanted material. 

Suitable for paper negatives from 
color slides and for prints from those 
same paper negatives, Varigam pre- 
sents a real opportunity for workers in 
color to turn their prized transparen- 
cies into equally prized black-and- 
white prints to hang on the wall-—-or 
to enter in salon competition, 
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AUL J. WOLF, APSA, of the New York 

Color Slide Club, did not forget his 

promise to me of a year ago to invite 
me to the judging of the 1951 New York 
Color Slide show. The judging was held on 
a Saturday and my invitation by phone came 
on Friday evening! When I reached home 
late that night his message awaited me, but 
| couldn’t keep the date. Too bad, for Paul 
told me when making the promise that | 
would learn something. Now I am still un- 
educated! Despite that, I liked the show 
very much when | viewed it. I thought it a 
big advance over last year’s event. Every 
slide was well done and interesting. Too 
many slides, but [ don’t know what one 
could do about that, for each was worthy. 
Personally | do not care for pictures of cats 
and kittens sitting in men’s hats. The cat, if 
anything, is a dignified animal. It is never 
the clown and should not be so pictured. 
Sut even discarding these cuties would not 
have shortened the show to any extent. There 
were too many pictures of the Grand Canyon 
and too many of flowers, but again, what 
can one do; each was good on its own. 
There were some abstracts in the show and | 
have seen better. In fact I gave a prize to 
a color abstract in another event recently. 
One “holy” picture got an award! That, my 
friends, was the female relative dressed to 
look almost like a nun but with carefully 
tended eyebrows and lipstick on those pretty 
lips. In this shot the photographer handled 
his lights well, posed his subject properly, 
produced lovely modeling and skin texture 
and showed that he knew his photography 
well . . . though perhaps he doesn’t go to 
church very often. 


Now for some praise that | feel is well 
deserved. First to the committee for run 
ning off the 449 slides so smoothly. A nice 
presentation. I do wish I could name some 
of the slide makers, \but there was no listing 
at the show for me te check. Wolf did offer 
me a listing after the show, but that isn’t a 
help. I need it in my hand while the pic- 
tures are being projected. Next year, fel- 





Samuel Grierson, ARPS 


lows, type up copies for the press, please. 
Even a carbon copy would have been grand. 
I did note that every time a credit was given 
to a member of the Color Photo Club of 
Minneapolis, an outstanding slide was being 
projected. There were many New England 
red barns and each was lovely. One shot 
taken from a station on the Third Avenue L 
was terrific. Three slides I remember by 
Karl Struss showed that a master photogra- 
pher can take a trite subject and make some- 
thing really beautiful of it. Struss, in case 
any of my readers doesn’t know it, is one of 
the leading cinematographers in Hollywood 
and has been for many years. | am glad to 
note that he continues an interest in still 
photography. Some time ago he did lovely 
things in black and white; now he continues 
in color. 


Besides Paul Wolf | talked with Harry 
Haines and Philip Sternberg of the commit- 
tee and found out that some 2200 slides had 
been entered. These were judged by Helen 
C. Manzer, apsa, Ivan Dimitri and Victor 
H. Seales, HON. psa. It took all of a Satur- 
day and part of a Sunday to do that chore. | 
understand that Sunday was given over to 





Samuel Grierson, ARPS, and Sec- 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera Club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publica- 
tions directly to Mr. Grierson, who 
acts as editor of ‘News from the 
Camera Clubs.” 











selecting the medal and prize winning slides 
from the Saturday acceptances. | suspect the 
crew may have been tired, for to my eyes 
the honored slides were no better or worse 
than any of the others. 


The Village Art Center, 42 W. llth 5t., 
New York City, under the capable direction 
of Mrs. Maximilian Elser, Jr., is doing fine 
work in the promotion of art and _ better 
photography in New York’s Greenwich Vil 
lage. This past spring, for instance, the 


Center did something different in the way of 
photographic exhibits. The idea worked oul 
like this: Photographers living or working 
in the Greenwich Village area were invited 
to hang their work in the show. Prints did 
not have to pass a jury of acceptance; each 
photographer hung whatever he liked. Before 
the public is invited, the show is studied by 
three selected judges who pick first, second, 
third and fourth prize prints and name three 
honorable mentions. Each prize print must 
be by a different photographer, and the 
award is both unique and worthy. The first 
prize winner gets the walls of the gallery for 
a one-man show. Bill Witt got that. He has 
done Signal Corps photography in India and 
exhibited some of his prints in New York 
in 1947. In 1948 he exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art, and some of his work is in 
the permanent collection there. His work in 
this show was very interesting, and the 
judges had no trouble in agreeing on its 
worth. The second, third and fourth prize 
winners get the gallery for a_ three-man 
show. These were Robert James Witt (no 
relation to Bill), Andy Perniciaro and James 
G. Lambrakis. Robert Witt, like his name 
sake, has something of a reputation, too, his 
work having been reproduced in many maga 
zines and hung in various shows. Mr. Per 
niciaro won his award with a color shot 

one in which little color was used. He and 
his wife, Frances, do this work profession- 
ally. Mrs. Perniciaro does the layout, for 
which she deserves a great big bow. And 
Mr. Lambrakis exhibited here for the first 
time in his life Ik ach of the following were 
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given an honorable mention: Glenn Foss, E. 
De Graffenried, Norman Rothschild and 
Jimmy Watson. Oh, you want to know the 
names of the jurors! As heaven is my judge, 
Jacob Deschin, Norman C. Lipton and Sam- 
uel Grierson . . . and we had our pictures 
taken to prove it. 


Had a lovely one hour interval with 
Helen Milius at the Camera Club. The busi- 
ness at hand was the show of prints by 
Leonard McCombe hanging on the walls. 
Mrs. Milius had sent me an invitation to 
the opening party by special delivery, but 
mails being what they are these days, this 
reached me at a time when the party must 
have been well over and the refreshments 
well down the hatch. To make amends Mrs. 
Milius tried to arrange a threesome, the third 
character being McCombe. He did not make 
jt, and the resulting twosome turned out all 
right, even without tea. In past times, in 
this space, I have giwen Helen Milius many 
pats on the back for her terrific work in 
connection with Camera Notes, publication 
of the club. I continue the patting and ad- 
vise my readers to try to see a copy. On 
the occasion of this get-together she gave me 
necessary information regarding Leonard Mc- 
Combe, who is just a young fellow trying 
to get along and doing a mighty good job. 
Hailing from the Isle of Man, he has been 
to a lot of other places on this globe since 
his first birthday. And let me tell you, the 
boy has an eye for pictures. His documen- 
taries can tear your heart out, and he did 
not have to visit the slums to make them. 
The refugees of Europe constitute some of 
these and so do the wondering faces of 
English children viewing a war-torn world. 
And for laughter, his series on the British 
ambassador’s garden party cannot be topped. 
Mrs. Milius told me that McCombe’s spe- 
cial interest is photographing the Indians. 
His pictures of the first Americans tend to 
prove that, though, of course, | do not ask 
Helen Milius to prove statements. Cowboys 
and westerns seem to be his forte, too, and 
his shot of a roundup of horses is easily one 
of the best pictures I have ever seen . . . and 
I have seen a couple! These cowboy and 
western pictures are to be put between book 
covers soon; watch for it at your bookstore. 
McCombe’s pictures do turn up in Life mag- 
azine, for his stipend from that sheet keeps 
the wolf from his door—an awfully big wolf! 


Conrad L. Falkiewicz, secretary of the Ber- 
gen County Camera Clubs Association in- 
vited me to sit on the jury of the Sixth 
Annual Salon, and I was delighted, for I had 
heard much of the five shows gone by and 
was agog with interest as to what cooked in 
this New Jersey county. My two companions 
on this jury were Helene Sanders and Ray 
Szymanowitz, a good pair, and we all got 
along fine in agreement. We were each given 
the usual paddles numbered one to 10, and 
after scoring each print, we were asked to 
select a first, second and third prize piint 
honorable mention in each class. 
Oh, yes, there were two classes: A and B. 
Dr. E. T. Geer of the Englewood Camera 
Club captured the two top prizes with two 
outstanding pictures. Third prize went to 
Maurice Avery of the Pearl River Camera 
Club, and Edmund A. Debuchy of the May- 
wood Club came in for the honorable men- 
In class B, Mrs. George M. Sieger of 


and one 


tion. 
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the Pearl River C. C. came first and third, 
while John W. Stalter of Ridgefield Park 
took second, and John R. Sarafian received 
the honorable mention. A total of 49 prints 
were accepted, and these were hung in the 
Fox Theatre in Hackensack for two weeks 
and after that for two weeks more in the 
Teaneck Library. Well known Bergen County 
photographers represented in this salon in- 
cluded Harry B. Fisher, Dennis A. Simonetti, 
Gilbert H. Tunney, Robert A. Bohlen, George 
J. Munz and Frank Weinstable. This organ- 
ization had a gimmick that many others 
could think about. First, it dipped into its 
own treasury and donated a prize. After 
that, it wheedled prizes from such worth- 
while concerns as Willoughby’s, Peerless 
Camera Stores and City Camera Exchange, 
all in Manhattan, and in New Jersey, Levy’s 
Sporting Goods, West New York; Main 
Camera, Inc., Hackensack; and Simonetti & 
Sullivan, Jersey City. 


Im really doing some of those things 
I have always intended to do “someday.” 
One of those things was a visit to the Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Club’s Gala Night. 
Seems I’ve missed 17 of these; this year’s 
event was the 18th. Though not a movie 
enthusiast myself—I can sleep through the 
best of commercial reels—I will admit that 
these Gala Nights are worth while for those 
who appreciate the silver screen, amateur 
version. I am not a double feature man my- 
self and always walk out on the supporting 
film in neighborhood theatres. And here I 
was given seven pictures to look at! Well, 
they were the cream of the crop and each 
had something to recommend it. The audi- 
ence loved every inch of footage, which is all 
that is necessary. The films shown were My 
Trip to Europe by Harry Groedel, Hands 
Around the Clock by William Messner, The 
Barrier by Glen H. Turner, A Word From 
Our President by John R. Hefele, Circus 
Time by George Metz, Crime in Passion by 
John Caruso and The Gannets by Warren A. 
Levett. The showing was held in the Hunter 
College Playhouse, a dandy auditorium for 
such a deal. Joseph J. Harley was manag- 
ing director for the night. He also handles 
public relations. A busy boy that night, but 
nevertheless he did manage to say “hello” 
to this writer. Bumped into Mildred and 
Harry Hatry in the choice seat section. 
That, as one can imagine, is always good 
bumping and spells pleasure, but I was sur- 
prised—didn’t know Mrs. H. had an interest 
in movies, too. 


Over in Brooklyn, the Department of Pho- 
tography of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences continues on and on, oper- 
ating with a quiet dignity attainable only 
by that race of characters known as “old 
Brooklynites.” It can boast of some fine 
workers within its membership, and some of 
these have been on the rolls for years and 
years. In the Academy of Music this group 
is supplied with darkrooms and a lecture 
room that would make any club envious. 
It has fine wall space for hanging prints, and 
in this space it hangs an annual members’ 
show. This show is always something to 
write home about. Yet they have no pub- 
licity man. I got this story on the wing; 
no press release came to me! This year’s 
show was the 6lst! Top that if you can. I 
recall some of the earlier shows. When I 


was a very small boy, my mother used to 
take me by the hand and drag me through 
the gallery, the idea being to give me a 
cultural background in my extreme youth, an 
ambitious aim to say the least! The organ- 
ization hasn’t much of a turnover in mem- 
bership, though I will be gracious and state 
that I doubt if any of the pictures I looked 
at as a tot were made by any paying dues 
today. In looking over the catalog, I do see 
names of print makers who have been with 
the group for a good, long time. For in- 
stance Lou Falkenstein, Joseph Kraysler, 
Harry A. Newman, Frank J. O’Brien, Levon 
E. Roubian, Joseph Seckendorf, Harold G. 
Swahn and E. Harry Wenzel. There were 
66 prints by 18 members in this 61st Annual. 
Carlyle Trevelyan judged the show and, de- 
spite all the old standbys, who should win 
first place but the very newest member, 
Edward C. Wilson, apsa, for a print called 
Eventide! Harold G. Swahn came second 
for his Houses at Sag Harbor, and for Mr. 
Jenkel, Charles R. Yogus got third place. An 
honorable mention to Joseph Kraysler for 
Distraction and the same to Charles W. 
Velte, Jr., for his Guardian of Sea and Air. 


A council is born in Brooklyn mainly be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and tireless energy 
of Edward C. Wilson. He had some valu- 
able assistance and ardent support, but I 
will not take space to name all who aided 
and supported for their names will appear 
from time to time. The new group calls itself 
the Brooklyn Camera Clubs Conference and 
is an affiliate of the Metropolitan Camera 
Club Council, Inc. Charter member clubs 
are Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Lensmen, Lincoln Terrace, Temple and 
Tripod. This organization will go in for the 
usual activities of a council, will aid civic- 
minded groups in documenting Brooklyn 
and serve as the photographic arm of ci- 
vilian defense in the borough. I think the 
idea is swell, and with Wilson and his co- 
horts at the helm, every club should pros- 
per. I rather wish they had incorporated in 
their statement of purpose that their aim 
was to promote better photography. As it 
now stands they specify amateur photog- 
raphy although there are some professionals 
in the clubs. 

A splendid jury composed of outstanding 
men selected the winners in the first black 
and white contest managed by the confer- 
ence. The jurymen were Adolf Fassbender, 
Carl N. Sanchez, Jr., and Victor H. Scales. 
Oooooh! Look, everybody, my eyebrows 
seem to be raising! Not one of these charac- 
ters hails from Brooklyn! 


Ernst Ebbefeld took me to a quiet corner 
not so long ago and showed me a collection 
of envelopes and clippings, each of which 
bore his name in type or print, misspelled 
in every case! I was quite overcome noting 
the variations in the misspelling. We were 
careless, too, in a recent issue, having our 
own special version. Of course, we apologized 
in person and by letter, which is why Ebbe- 
feld showed me his collection. Noting the re- 
turn addresses and other identification, I 
realized that this magazine was in good 
company in the matter of throwing the al- 
phabet at Ebbefeld. Thank goodness, Ernst 
Ebbefeld is a good-natured chap. 








o 
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Dam Pattern This picture was one of the best in 
a recent competition held by the Tem- 


Alice Schorr ple Camera Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Xmas In Vermont 
An unusual Christmas card, reproduced photographically 


Adolf Fassbender and’ toned toward the blue, holding the atmosphere of 
HON. FRPS, HON. FPSA, HON. M. PH: the picture. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount for 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words—4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by the Ist of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 





CAMERAS 





POWERFUL TELEPHOTO CAMERA EASILY 

MADE rRIFLING COST. INSTRUCTIONS, 

25c. CARL. JAMER, BOX 294. MANORVILLE, 
kK 





\EW. YOR 
COLOR SLIDES 


VACATION COLORSLIDES, national _ parks, 
Southwest, travel, science, Free list (with sam 
ple, 30« Slide Service Ltd., Box No. 5, Los 
\lamos. New Mexico. 
CAPADES”, “G YPSY ROSE LEE”, “PIN 
GIRLS” ‘BACKS ze”, “MUSIC "HALL 
“RADIO C ". “HOLLYWOOD”. 
I slides for $1.00. Catalog included 
Vineholt " Photo. Woodbine 84, Penna. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


AIRBRUSH ART SCHOOL. 117-D East 60th, 
*. 22, Free Home Study Brochure. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





NOW-—A_ single-powder, all-purpose DEVELOP 

ER F D 4. Develops any film without grain in 

5 minutes instead of 15 minutes; develops any 

paper with excellent quality. Bottle makes one 

gallon of developer. Price—$1.00 cash delivered 
4 


U.S.A. i 
FULLER RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
226 Washington St., Woburn, Mass 
200 Model release forms (four pads), $1; Sure 
fire ways to earn -xtra money with your camera, 
ynplete manual, $1; Press cards for car, hat 
purse, all for $1. Fairview_ Publications, 23 
Third Avenue, Williamson, W. Va. 
You can entertain with Chalk Talks. Catalog 
10c. Jack Balda, Cartoonist, A-P, Oshkosh, Wis 
Slenderize 
Scientific Method 
> weight easily 
chart 


n 











Eugene, 
ADULTS ATTENTION, Amateur Model in un 
ses. Write for FREE descriptive Folder 
Shoshone, Idaho 
STUDY PLAYING CARDS. 52 Beautiful 
Natural Color. $2.00. Snack Bar, Box 
204, Riverside, Conn. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


NEW KAYDEE MOVIE-ACTION th | FOR 
SMM OR 16MM. ONLY $29.95!! TITLE C ATA 
LOG FREE!! SOLOMON’S, % es - ANC XSTER 
STREET, PORTLAND 3, MA 


MOVIES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm, 16mm Home Movie Travels 
Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50, speci 
fy 5mm, 16mm. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APM, Carlsbad, N. M. 

two 4x5 enlargements and negative from movie 
frames or two colorprints. Send same and _ one 
— Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
ork 52 

ma NT SOUND films for less. Send dime for 
details. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 


NEGATIVES 


LOST A NEGATIVE? Send any picture and 
$1.50. In return we will mail you a quality, 5x7 
nlargement on new Varigam DL paper and a 
gative. Mail to MARLENE, 856 Fourth 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
ROI L FI M-~ -Negatives ‘> . Send $1.00 for 2 
amples of 2'%x3% negatives and lists. Ty 
Dilbeck. Box 247, LaTijera Station, Dept’ F-5, 
Los Angeles 43, California 
ROLL FILM. Negatives size 242x3% roll $3.00 
Sample 50 National Co., Box 308, Redlion, 


Penna 
OIL COLORING 


















































Oil coloring photographs can be a fascinating 
hobt or profitable sideline for those with ar 
tistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Send for free booklet. National Photo 
Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
308A, Chicago 14, Hlinois 
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PRINTING 


ABSOLUTELY highest quality professional dou 
le weight enlargements at dealers prices. 5x7 
25c; 8x10, 30c; Lixl4, 60c; 16x20, $2.00. No 
extra charge for cropping or dodging. New nega 
tive from your photo 50c; minimum order $1.00 
Foto Portrait, Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., New 
York City, 52 
New negative, two 5x7 enlargements from snap 
shot, transparency, colorprint. Send same and 
one dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
York 52 
DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 5x7,  20c; 
5x10, 35c. Expert film processing. Webster Photo 
Lab., Box 224, Gracie Station, New York 28 
ART PHOTOS? Don’t Gamble with Mails 
KNOW! 6 model prints, details, $2.00 with laws. 
rf gg AM, 119 So. Rosemead, Pasadena 10, 
ali 

















REPAIRS 


48 Hour Precision Camera Repair Service on 
everything, still and cine, in a most completely 
equipped laboratory. All timing by, electronic de 
vices and all work guaranteed. “You send it, 
we'll repair it.” The Mills Photographic Engi 
neering Laboratory, 1857 N. Western Ave. , Dept 
AMP, Hollywood 37, Calif. 

GUARANTEED REPAIRS: Fine European cam 
eras our specialty. Lens Coating: Internal Syn 
chronizations: Coated Reflex Mirrors: etc. High 
est factory standards. Send camera for free esti 
mate. CAM-TECH, Box 219-A, Cathedral Sta 
tion, New York 25, N.Y. 











SLIDES 


244x2% and 35mm SLIDES from your own 
negatives. Send negative for free sample and 
price list. Acme Slide Laboratory, 161 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





BELIEVE {tf OR NOT! 2x2 stereo slides for 
screen projection in your existing projector and 
screen, Sample order of 6 slides & catalog $3.00 
Scenic) MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Request 
ITEM A. ACADEMY OF STEREOSCOPIC Arts 
& Sciences, 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
~8, Calif 

ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery, 
nature wildlife, Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alaska 

2x2 B&W slides from negatives 10c; from prints 
15c. We specialize making slides from old pho 
tographs up to 5x7, L5c. ROGERS STUDIO, Box 
134a, East San Diego 5, Calif 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS. New issue interior color 
slides. Sample 50c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM 
Dept. APS, Carlsbad, N.M. 

STEREO-SLIDES (Realist size) Galore! Scenic 
featuring Aerialstereo, (wide inter-ocular) over 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Death Valley, Monu 
nent Valley, etc. Sample order of 6 slides & 
Catalog $3.00. Catalog only—25c. ACADEMY 
OF STEREOSCOPIC Arts & Sciences, 6256 Hol 
lywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

ART SLIDES & MOVIES taken with your own 
camera! Groups available. Nation-wide, pose 
without model fee. Send $1, stamped, addre. ae 
envelope to contact group nearest you. Name 
addresses, instructions included. PHOTO $PE 
CIALTY CO., Box 209 C, Janesville, Wis. 
COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign. Sample & cata 
log 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif. 

GOLDEN WEST, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Wild 
Flowers, Nation-wide. Canada, Mexico, London 
Rome, World-wide. Most terrific collection of 
2”x2” Color Slides ever assembled. 3 Slides and 
Catalog $1.00. Thorne Colorslides, Box 15535 
( ani Station, Dept. AM-17, Los Angeles 8. 
Calif. 


WANTED 





























STEREO REALIST COL JOR SLIDES CARLS 
BAD CAVERNS. Ss ale 75c. Catalog 5c.““TEX” 
HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N.M. 


TRANSPARENCIES wanted. Write for instruc 
tions. American Calendar Agency, 210 West 8th, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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It’s Here— Just Published—the NEW .. . 


Dictionary of Photography 


... and as an American Photography reader you can get your copy together with an 
introductory copy of the 1951 American Annual — BOTH for the price of one in this 
August Bonus Book Package. 

How often do you run up against either technical or esthetic photo 
problems that you need answers for right away? And how often do you 
say to yourself, “I read the answer to this a while ago — now let’s see, 


where was it?” 


How handy it would be to have the two most complete photo refer- 
ence books right there on your shelf! 


The 1951 American 


Annual of Photography $3.00 
Now in its 65th year, the American Annual’s 240 
pages are packed full of exclusive pictures and 

that you'll find nowhere else in print. Under 

lin I. (Pop) Jordan’s editorship, the 1951 Annual 
with its photographic jacket and cover is different 
from all earlier editions, and will improve the work 
of all amateurs as well as the advanced workers 
and professionals who have used it so successfully 
all these years. 


Look over the table of contents for yourself, then 
take advantage of the July Bonus Book Package to 
prove to yourself on 10-days’ ‘REE examination 
that the American Annual is as good as it sounds. 


CONTENTS: 


Who's Who in Photography: The only record pub 
lished anywhere of photographers winning salon ac- 
ceptance during the last 5 years. Meticulously com 
plete and accurate, this feature is a long-time ex 
clusive with the American Annual. Listing alpha 
betically the name of each important salon-exhibiting 
photographer in every country in the world, this 
tabulation may well include friends of yours. 


64 Prize-Winning Prints: Taken 
winners of American Photography’s 
print these masterpieces can be a 
influence on your photography Accompanying each 
prize-winner is a crystal-clear commentary by Frank 
lin Jordan, FPSA, FRPS, editor. Read and learn 


Avocation, by Dr. Max Thorek 

most from your hobby? This 
internationally-known author-photographer tells you 
how and demonstrates with 16 of his own best 
prints, including several figure studies 


from among the 
1950 world-wide 


contest, powerful 


Photography As an 
Are you getting the 


As a Graphic Art, by Peyton Stallings 
Allen R 


Photography and Criminalistics, by O’Hara and Oster- 
urg 


Cinematography 


Hyfrogen lon Concentration, by Greenleaf 


Jack Wright. 


Marine Photography, by J. R. 


Pictures in the Fog, by 
Hogan. 
Masking Correction, by E. M. Symmes. 

Georgia Engelhard. 

De Atley 

Cloud 

Albert Christ 


Down on the Farm, by 
Using the Swing Back, by W. W. 
Photography in Moonlight, by G. A. 


Photography in College Research, by 


man. 


The new Dictionary of Photography, 704 
pages of photographic wisdom, is a regular 
$4.75 value; the new 1951 American Annual, 
240 pages of prize-winning pictures and factual 
text, is a regular $3 value. Total value: $7.75 

Theyre BOTH yours for only $4.75 the 
price of the Dictionary alone if you act be 
fore August 31! 

This special money-saving August Bonus 
Book Package is offered only to American 
Photography readers. It is our way of intro 
ducing loyal readers to newly-published photo 
00ks ona preferred basis. 


10-DAY EXAMINATION 

IN YOUR OWN HOME 
SEND NO MONEY. Examine both of these time-t 
photo reference books at your convenience and in the 
of your own home, by simply with 
money — the big, easy-to-fill-i coupon below 
Don’t take our word that these books will provide 
immediate answers to your photo problems. See for 
yourself. If after 10 days you are not completely 
satisfied that they'll immediately help you 

better pictures, you may return them 

If you decide to keep them, remit only $4.75 — the 
regular price of the Dictionary plus a few 


postage 
FREE! 


YOUR PERSONAL BOOKPLATE 
If you enclose $4.75 with the coupon below, we'll 
pay the postage AND send vou a beautiful gummed 
photographic bookplate imprinted with your 
The personal bookplate is your reward for 
the bockkeeping expense of billing you 
PROUD you'll be to have you 
plate in either of these respected 
when you add them to vour 


ested 


mailing 


produce 


cents 


name 
saving 
Think 

r own personal 
reference 
photo library! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

If you send $4.75 with your request for the August 
Bonus Book Package id decid ifter examining 
the books for 10 days ire not just 
you need and want, you then return them 
for a full refund providing r have not 
your personal bookplate into ei 100 
ACT NOW! Remember iailable onl 
as a special bonus to re f American Photogra 
phy and expires August 1. Mail the 
facsimile today! 


what 
pasted 
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coupon or a 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


* * * * * * 


DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
$4.75 


printing of the 17th edition — just 
off the presses of the 704 illustrated 
pages of the previous printing, PLUS a coupon en- 
titling yo » a complete supplement to the Dic- 
tionary ling the newest terms and 
working directions 


This month’s 
includes all 


te 


nelue formulas, 


By simply filling m your name and mailing the 
postage free coupon that comes with the book, you 
get the Supplement absolutely FREE as soon as it 
can be completed. Now in preparation, the Supple- 

intentionally not included with this month’s 
f the Dictionary, because there are new 

nents in color, stereo and other fields of pho- 
that could not be includes 


will 


originally compiled 

than 50 years ago, 17 
revisions have kept 
up-to-the minute The 
by A \ Sowerby, 


Dictionary was 
J. Wall 


ilmost as 


more 
many 
5 ) complete ind 
17th editior revised 
BA, M.S« 

Here ilphabetically 
ire thousand ot irticles 


iwranged and cross-referenced, 
methods and 
ut handicap yourself 


without it 


formulas 


fo x 6% page 


YOU BET, | am definitely interested in finding out for myself whether the two time-tested photo refer- 
ence books, Dictionary of Photography and the 1951 American Annual contain the answers to my photo 
problems. Ship me both books at once, on the following terms 


O |! am enclosing no money, and am to have the privilege of examining the books for 10 days in the 
privacy of my own home. If | feel for any reason whatever that | do not want to add these books 


permanently to 


my photo library, | will return them postpaid within 10 days. If | decide to keep 


them, | will remit only $4.75 — the regular price of the Dictionary — plus a few cents postage. 


graphic bookplate bearing my name exactly as | have printed it below. It is clearly understood that 
| am entitled to the 10-day return privilege, and that | may return both books postpaid within 10 days 
for an immediate cash refund providing my personal bookplate has not been pasted into either book 


Name (please print 


yee 


City and State_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | am enclosing $4.75, for which you are to ship both books postpaid, together with a personal photo- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Better Filters, Better Pictures 


Some artists use pigments—some use cameras—but every 


artist adapts the tone scale of his subject to fit the effect he 


desires. 


With Kodak Wratten Filters, you choose the photographic 
effect you want. For tonal manipulation, for emphasis, for 
accent, for drama, for forcing attention where you would 
have it go—these filters are essential creative tools, as 


fundamental as a knowledge of lighting and composition. 


Kodak Wratten Filters are the world’s standard of filter 
accuracy and performance. There are many types—but your 
basic kit for black-and-white photography consists of the 
K2, G, A, B, C5, and X1. Each has a range of indispensable 
applications; each is available as part of the Kodak Com- 
bination Lens Attachments system, ina size to suit almost any 


amateur camera. 


Get these filters; learn to use them. You may manage 


without them—but not as well. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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